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T WAS almost a tradition of the silverware business 
to illustrate its advertisements with brides and 
gift tables, As if silverware were precious as a gift 
alone, or the bride were the only one to use knives and 
forks and spoons! 

Then 1347 Rogers Bros. advertising invadéd the 
“untouched market’—the established home presided 
over by the brides of yesterday and yester: ar. It was 
written to the hostess. It “held the. mirrcs up to ma- 
ture,” dramatizing incident after incident that might 
and did happen in the homes of the readers. Logically, 
it showed the need for more silver, first, and met that 
need with 1847 Rogers Bros. Silverplate. 

In the truest sense it was “creative.” It sold a dozen 
salad forks or a half-dozen bouillon spoons where none 
had been used before. It made possible a wider selling 
and a more intensive selling for ur clients, the Inter- 
national Silver’Co., of Meriden, Conn., who have just 
completed the most successful year in their history! 
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Worn-Out Words 


“Tue good doctor had a daft disposi- 







































tion.”” So wrote a novelist. . 
“Queen Catherine died of thought.” 
Thus, an historian. 
“Humility isa duty in public men as well 
as in idiots.”” So states Jeremy Taylor. 
But, when these passages were written, 
“daft” meant “mild;” “thought” was is 
a synonym for “anxiety;’’ an “idiot” 
was a private citizen. “ 
Hee HH * 0! 
‘ - in 
Worbs are in constant evolution. - 
Always has this been a great handicap to “ 
him who would write. m 
° ar 
Shakespeare exclaimed: ‘Words are br 
grown so false that I am loathe to prove oy 
reason with them.” T! 
ag 7 ; 1 
Today, it is a handicap also to him who = 
would sell. pr 
Many an advertiser is fighting his ~“ bs 
market battles with worn-out words. : ai 
bu 
The above is an extract from**Worn-Out tal 
Words,” in THE INTERRUPTING en 
IDEA for January. Complete copies will h 
be sent to executives upon application, In 
ma 
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When the Salesman Talks Himself: 
Out of an Order 


A Discussion of the Man Who Doesn’t Know When to Stop Ta 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Sales Company 


HE first five minutes he sat 

among our board of direc- 
tors discussing with us the ad- 
visability of becoming a member 
of our organization, he was, to all 
intents and purposes, and in the 
minds of all of us present, a mem- 
ber of our company. He sold 
himself to us thoroughly. Every 
man among us felt that here was 
an individual who could be 
brought into our company, could 
take hold immediately, could fill 
a distinct need and do it well. 
There was nothing left for him to 
do but to hang up his hat, as the 
saying goes, and start right in to 
produce results. 

hile we sat almost spell- 
bound, frankly enthusiastic over 
his evident ability and his clearly 
defined mastery of his end of the 
business, this man kept right on 
talking. He expanded and broad- 
ened out as he talked. To make 
it brief, in the next thirty minutes 
he had bought himself back again. 
In the first five minutes, he had 
made a perfect and splendid sale. 
In the next half hour, he had 
bought himself back.” 

The junior partner of a well- 
known Philadelphia firm told the 
above story to me. It ended the 
possibilities of a promising young 
man, at least so far as that organi- 
zation is concerned. 

“Sold himself thoroughly—then 
bought himself back again.” 

The phrase has a most interest- 
ing completeness to me. It sums 
up so thoroughly an outstanding 


weakness of which all of us in the 
business of selling goods are in- 
variably more or less guilty. 

Whether it is the head of -a 
company or the rawest beginner 
salesman, the knowledge of when 
to stop talking is something no one 
seems to master thoroughly and 
completely. Nobody can say with 
perfect sincerity that he ks#ows 
just exactly how long to keep talk- 
ing—just how hard to press the 
interview, and just exactly when 
to stop talking. And yet there is 
a time in every interview, success- 
ful-or unsuccessful, when the man 
who can _ stop talking or can 
change the subject achieves a dis- 
tinct advantage. As a matter of 
fact, it is just as important for the 
salesman to talk enough as not 
enough. The happy medium in 
talking is a wonderful thing. The 
individual who could over and 
over again put his finger on just 
the exact spot where his conversa- 
tion or selling talk should end, and 
could cling exactly to schedule, 
would indeed have come upon a 
happy condition. 

Unfortunately, the very element 
which makes for good salesman- 
ship—that is, persistence—often 
turns around and figuratively hits 
over the head the salesman who 
applies it. 

There is the case of the sales- 
man handling a well-known office 
device. He had just that morn- 
ing received a letter from his 
sales manager telling him to leave 
no stone unturned when it came 
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to increasing the size of the order. 
The sales manager went on to ex- 
plain how often the man who was 
willing to order one machine 
could often be convinced of the 
need of two or three, and the 
man who felt he wanted six could 
be induced to buy twelve. And 
then there followed a number of 
examples of how experienced men 
with that house had gone right 
over territory covered by lighter 
men, turning small orders into 
larger orders. It was an inspiring 
letter—one well fitted to multiply 
the enthusiasm and persistence of 
.any hard-working salesman. 

“A-few minutes after he had read 
this letter, he had a phone call 
from a leading New York ex- 
ecutive. This executive told the 
representative of that machine that 
he was in the market for a half- 
dozen. It seems that the night be- 
fore, traveling on a train, he had 
met a man who told him all about 
how that machine had multiplied 
the efficiency of his office people— 
how each machine paid for itself 
in a very few months in the time 
and labor it saved. When this 
booster for the particular machine 
got through telling about it, the 
New York man was thoroughly 
sold. Thinking about it later on, 
in his berth, he made up his mind 
that the next morning he would 
put in an order for a half-dozen. 
He knew right where he would 
place each machine. The whole 
thing was clear in his mind. He 
was one of those individuals who 
pride themselves on being real 
buyers—men who made up their 
minds what they wanted and then 
went right ahead and bought. 

The salesman for the machine 
responded promptly to the call. 
The executive had him come right 
into his office. While he was 
reading his mail, he turned for a 
moment and said to the salesman: 
“I want you to make me out an 
order for six of your machines 
and let them come right along.” 

Mechanically the salesman wrote 
out the order, filled in the price 
and handed it to the buyer to 
sign. The latter looked over the 
price and terms, found them -ac- 
cording to his understanding, 
signed the order and handed it 
to the salesman. 
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That salesman had never before 
fallen in with such a buyer and 
received an order in just that way. 
But the inspiring letter from his 
sales manager was still fresh in 
his mind. True to his training, 
he began to tell the buyer about 
what a wonderful machine this 
really was. The man who had 
just signed an order for six ma- 
chines, glanced up in surprise from 
his mail and said politely but 
firmly: “I’m very busy. I’ve all 
this mail to’ go over and I want 
to get away from here as soon as 
possible. I want six machines and 
I have bought six machines. You 
ought to call it a good day’s work.” 

“If a man will buy six machines, 
without any selling effort, cer- 
tainly I can talk him into a few 
more,” the salesman argued with 
himself. Convinced that he should 
increase the order, the salesman 
went right ahead with his selling 
talk, talking saving in time and 
money, efficiency and all the regu- 
lar stock arguments. The buyer 
listened abstractedly for a few 
minutes. Then he said: “Won’t 
you just let me see that order 
again?” 


THE CLIMAX 


He took the order which the 
salesman placed on the desk be- 
fore him. Without a word, he 
quietly tore it into shreds and 
dropped it into his waste-basket. 

“I don’t think I want those ma- 
chines anyway,” the near-buyer 
remarked. “I told you I had made 
up my mind I wanted six. I had 
use for six. I could save time 
owning six of those machines— 
at least, I thought I could. But it 
is plain that any time I might save 
would be offset by having to ex- 
plain to you that I don’t want 
twelve. Good-bye.” 

Here was a type of buyer which 
this salesman did not recognize— 
the man who does not want to be 
sold; the individual who takes 
pride in knowing what he wants 
and in placing his order without 
fuss and feathers. A man of that 
nature buys quickly, buys thor- 
oughly and if he is a customer at 
all, is very apt to be an unusually 
good customer who sticks to his 
pet salesman and his pet line. But 
the salesman who tests his im- 
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oa Christian Herald nationally 
4 spreads the news of Christianity to 
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patience has no chance at all. 

know a man who carries 
quite a line of life insurance. Few 
insurance men would deny, among 
themselves, that his volume is as 
large as it ought to be. Yet he 
boasts of never having been sold 
a dollar’s worth of life insurance. 
He boasts of having bought policy 
after policy. 

All his insurance was purchased 
from one insurance man. It just 
happens that that particular in- 
surance man heads the list in his 
company month after month. He 
has a record for being a wonder- 
ful salesman. Ask him if he sells 
his client any insurance and he 
will smile and tell you that he 
does not—he merely puts his client 
into a buying mood and the client 
buys. There is no struggle—no 
wrestling all over the office—no 
harrowing argument, ending in the 
triumph of the salesman and the 
meek signing on the dotted line. 
It is all contrary to the general 
thought on applied salesmanship. 
But it accomplishes results in the 
case of this man because he isn’t 
an average buyer. The salesman 
who gets his business knows when 
and how to put himself into posi- 
tion where the buyer wants to and 
does buy. 

“Tell me how to do it,” a sales- 
man asked. “Tell me how to know 
when to talk and when not to talk. 
I have the sales talk my company 
provides. I have it all learned. 
And I know that some of our men 
use that sales talk and get wonder- 
ful results. But I know, too, that 
there are plenty of men who have 
tried that same sales talk, used it 
letter by letter and word by word, 
only to fail to get the business.” 

An interesting old orchestra 
leader answered that question very 
nicely, when a musician in his 
orchestra was puzzled over how 
to get a certain tone effect. He 
was playing the music according 
to the notes but not satisfying the 
leader. “Where do you see that 
in the music?” the musician asked. 
“Tdt ain’t in der moosick—it’s in 
der head,” the leader replied. 

Knowing when to talk and when 
not to talk may, after a fashion, 
be acquired. Undoubtedly, the 
student of salesmanship, practic- 
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ing his profession thoughtfully, 
comes to improve himself on this 
point—comes to know when to be 
insistent and when to acquiesce; 
what buyer to drive into ordering 
and what buyer to permit to take 
his time. : 

This fact brings home another 
interesting attribute of the fine 
salesman. A_ really wonderful 
salesman was asked by another: 
“When did you get over being 
nervous and scared when you 
faced your prospect. You handle 
yourself so perfectly that you evi- 
dently have complete control over 
yourself all the time. Didn’t you 
use to be nervous and anxious?” 

“Use to be nervous and anx- 
ious!” the master-salesman _re- 
plied. “Man, I’ve been selling 
goods for more years than I care 
to admit. I remember the first day 
and the first week I ever worked 
the trade. I was scared stiff. I 
was shivering every time I ap- 
proached a prospective buyer. That 
was many years ago. You may 
well imagine that by this time I 
had gotten over it. But I haven’t. 
I’m still nervous and hesitant just 
before I approach a buyer—es- 
pecially a man who is a stranger 
to me. For many years I felt that 
this sense of nervousness was a 
weakness which had to be. over- 
come, but long ago I came to 
believe that it is one of the great- 
est attributes of the successful 
salesman. That sense of nervous- 
ness, properly employed, properly 
controlled but nevertheless recog- 
nized, is what makes it possible 
for me to feel the other man’s 
attitude—to sense his. train of 
thought—to sense when I can keep 
on talking and when it is time to 
quit talking. 

“Many a man, once a good 
salesman, seems to go backward 
with experience. He seems to go 
to seed—seems to lose his sense 
of values—seems to lose his ability 
to wear with his trade. That is 
the man who has come to the point 
where selling is mechanical— 
where he no longer sees and feels 
and responds to the sensibilities of 
the prospect. He has lost his 
contact. Maybe it is his nerves 
which have gone dead—or his 

(Continued on page 142) 
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‘“‘Betcha miss it” 


66 ELL, if I was shootin’ with a squirt gun like yours I 


s’pose I would. But just you watch how this baby 
plunks ’em into the target.” 

A peachy air-rifle—there’s a time in every boy’s life when 
that is the supreme want. When every thought is concen- 
trated on how to get that air-rifle. When allowances are 
carefully saved, and added to hoarded earnings until the sum 
permits going to the store and proudly demanding to “look 
’em over.” 

Every one of the half-million go-getting boys, averaging 
1514 to 16 years old, who regularly read 


) THE B 
“The 
ar Boye 1s All the World 
is a live prospect for the products advertised in its pages. 
Their conception of the newest and best in air-rifles, sporting 
goods, clothes, radio, etc., is decisively influenced by what 
they see and read in their own magazine. 
A great many manufacturers are proving expert marksmen 


by aiming at this center of the boy field with advertising in 

THE AMERICAN Boy. 

THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Detroit, Michigan 
(Member A. B. C.) 

Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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Paris finds. 
Charlie Chaplin 
as irresistible 

as does St. Louis 


Stockholm dances to Irving Berlin’s latest 
melody while it is still the rage in New 
York— 


“ 


The familiar little Lux lady washes the 
same filmy garments in Amsterdam as in 
Chicago— 


“ 


And the Cutex appeal to a love of dainti- 

ness and refinement is drawing the same 

quick response from English women as 
o from American. 


Racial differences of which we hear 
so much, and which seem so impor- 
tant, are on the surface—that is why 
we see them so clearly—why they 
bulk so large. 


But down below are the funda- 
mental likenesses—less easily recog- 
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nized, but more certainly the motives 
of action. 


Recognition of this fact is gradually 
proving to business men that it is pos- 
sible to find and play upon the great 
likenesses in human nature. 


The problem of appealing to the 
inhabitants of Western Pennsylvania 
or to those of the Mississippi Delta is 
the same—a study of the article, its 
market, and its competition, and then 
with a knowledge of human reactions, 
planning the force that will sell it. 


And the problem to be solved in 
selling abroad remains what it is at 
home, no more difficult—perhaps less. 


The success in England and Europe 
of products advertised by the J. Walter 
Thompson Company—such as Sun 
Maid Raisins, Libby’s Evaporated . 
Milk, Swift’s Premium Hams, Cutex, 
Odorono and others—is showing that 
the same appeal which sells goods here 
will sell them abroad—that an appeal 
based on the fundamental human 
emotions will draw a response with a 
certainty that can almost be predicted. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON CO. 
Advertising 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND SAN FRANCISCO LONDON 


. 








Picking a Sales and Advertising 
Policy That Will Last 


Manufacturer of Radio Apparatus Picks Out a Leader That Is an Es- 
sential Part of the Receiving Set and Centres Selling Effort upon It 


By Henry Burwen 


ERTAIN questions are likely 

to occur to an advertiser of 
a new product as he reflects on 
the future conduct of his business. 
Is the product advertised likely to 
remain in permanent use? Is the 
advertising plan built upon a 
stable foundation that will last 
indefinitely? What will be the con- 
dition five or ten years from 
today? Are style changes, im- 
provements, modified trends in 
the industry, likely to affect the 
use of the product or render 
obsolete the appeal upon which 
the product is sold? 

These questions in accentuated 
form confronted the Acme Ap- 
paratus Company, radio manufac- 
turer, of Cambridge, Mass., when 
three years ago it commenced to 
plan an advertising policy. 

“At the height of the boom,” 
says C. F. Cairns, treasurer and 
general manager of the company, 
“we figured that things couldn’t go 
on indefinitely in the frenzied 
state existing at the time. When 
the reaction would come we didn’t 
know, but we decided that right 
then was the time to begin to in- 
sure ourselves against it and that 
the way to do this was to start 
advertising to make our name and 
products favorably known, both to 
the public and the trade. 

“The important question was, 
what and how should we adver- 
tise? We were feeling out from 
a manufacturing standpoint a 
number of different possibilities. 
Where our future in the business 
would be was uncertain. Whether 
in the changing conditions that 
were coming we should find our 
place in the manufacture of com- 
plete sets or in the manufacture 
of a miscellaneous line of parts or 
in specializing on a single part 
was something we could not at 
the time foretell. But we decided 


10 


to pick out some one feature 
which would remain permanent 
and concentrate on that. 

“Primarily we were manufac- 
turers of radio transformers—that 
had been our main business before 
the boom and was our biggest 
business at the time these questions 
came up for consideration. Trans- 
formers, we concluded, would al- 
ways a permanent part of 
radio. Designs might come and 
go, evolution or revolution might 
take place in the manufacture and 
sale of equipment; but the trans- 
former, we figured, would go on 
forever—that there was no pos- 
sible way of dispensing with it. 
Transformers are used for ampli- 
fication. The development of 
radio would always include the 
need for amplification. It was an 
essential part of radio, just as the 
axles and bearings of an auto- 
mobile. 


CONCENTRATION ON ONE THEME 


“Therefore, we concentrated 
upon the single theme of amplifi- 
cation. We adopted the slogan: 
‘Acme for Amplification,’ and 
commenced to talk about quality 
in amplification — ‘Amplification 
without Distortion,’ which is 
another subsidiary slogan we use. 
These two phrases have been the 
central notes of all our advertis- 
ing, expressed in a variety of 
ways.” 

The company is still advertising 
“Acme for Amplification” and 
“Amplification without Distortion” 
and expects to continue advertis- 
ing the same things for an indefi- 
nite time. Advertising is being 
run in both radio magazines and 
publications of general circulation. 
The business, with the aid of 
advertising, has grown ata consid- 
erable pace. A year or more ago 
the cofnpany had an investigation 
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The Family Automobile 


If there is any one thing that every 
one in the family owns, enjoys, uses 
and has a say in the purchase of— 
it is the automobile. 


@ If there is any one publication 
that every one in the family reads, 
enjoys and claims ownership in— 
it is The Youth’s Companion. 


@ Automobile manufacturers are 
making use of this unique oppor- 
tunity to sell their cars to every 
factor in the purchase — every 
member of the family. 


The Youth’s Companion 
FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
Boston New York 
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coriducted to determine what status 
Acme amplifying apparatus had 
acquired with the trade and pub- 
lic. Questionnaires were sent to 
a miscellaneous list of fifty radio 
dealers in various localities. With- 
out revealing the name of the 
manufacturer interested, questions 
were asked such as what manu- 
facturers gave the best service, 
what manufacturers gave fairest 
treatment, what makes of various 
types of equipment sold best. An- 
swers to the last question indi- 
cated that Acme transformers led 
in the sale of that type of ap- 
paratus. 

“Another policy we adopted 
right from the beginning,” said 
Mr. Cairns, “was that of restraint 
in making claims of accomplish- 
ment. At the time we started ad- 
vertising, it was not a question of 
making sales; we were aiming to 
build confidence which would 
stand us in good stead in the 
future. At first people were not 
so much interested in the quality 
of the reproduction. We figured 
that as the first novelty passed off 
people would begin to think more 
seriously about hearing good qual- 
ity of music. We told the public 
in our advertising what were the 
conditions that made for good 
quality, particularly in our fol- 
low-up material answering in- 
quiries. In our catalogue and 
other special literature we de- 
scribed the elements of a receiver 
which made for good results in 
addition to the actual transform- 
ers used—showed the stumbling 
blocks to be avoided. The trans- 
former, while the essential fea- 
ture of amplification, must be 
supported by correct design in 
other particulars, and it was our 
effort to insure this through 
proper instructions in the litera- 
ture, which, therefore, did not 
present the transformer alone as 
a magic cure-all for all difficul- 
ties, but gave the prospective 
buyer serious and intelligent infor- 
mation. 

“I firmly believe,” continued 
Mr. Cairns,” that the advertising 
policy we adopted was sound. In 
the upset condition of things 
there was no telling where the 
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future was going to lead us, and 
in picking out a permanent fixture 
of the business and concentrating 
our manufacturing, our selling. 
and our advertising on the one 
fixture, we have preserved a stable 
condition in a very unstable mar- 
ket. We have made excursions 
into other products to test out pos- 
sibilities; we are marketing a 
number of other items, but our 
big business is on transformers, 
which we have advertised so con- 
sistently. 

“Settling on this policy has 
really simplified our business prob- 
lems tremendously. It has enabled 
us to specialize and secure our 
volume largely on a single type 
of product. We picked out a 


policy that would last, and I be- 
lieve we can continue to build on 
the foundation of that policy for 
a long time to come.” 


F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson Joins 


Hearst Management 

F. A. Wilson-Lawrenson has joined 
the Hearst organization, according to 
an announcement from Moore, 
treasurer of the Hearst Corporation. 
Mr. Moore tells Printers’ Ink that 
Mr. Wilson-Lawrenson has not as yet 
been given any definite assignment in 
the earst management. Mr. Wilson 
Lawrenson recently was director of ad- 
vertising of the Union Carbide & Carbon 
Corporation, New York, and its affil- 
iated companies. 


Wrigley to Spend Six Million 
in 1924 

The Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Company, Chi- 
cago gum manufacturer, plans to spend 
about six million dollars in various 
forms of advertising in 1924. Publica- 
tions, outdoor advertising and street cars 
will be used, and show cards and win- 
dow displays will be furnished to retail 
dealers carrying the Wrigley line. 


"Has West Electric Hair 


Curler Account 

The West Electric Hair Curler Com- 
pany, Philadelphia manufacturer of 
West hair curlers, West beach and 
motor hair nets, and West Softex sham- 
poo, has placed its advertising account 
with Barrows & Richardson, advertis- 
ing agency of that city. 


Lucky Strike Account with 


Lord & Thomas 
The American Tobacco Company. 
New York, has appointed Lord & 
Thomas to direct the advertising for 
Lucky Strike cigarettes. 
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Where Advertising Pays— 





Good Business— 


Net Pai ADVERTISING LINEAGE—THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


1923 


LINES 
18,354,313 
11,257,062 
3,192,223 
CLASSIFIED 3,905,028 


As in past years, The Journal 

has printed more paid advertis- 
ing than both other Milwaukee 
papers combined, by a large mar- 
gin—over four million lines! Inci- 
dentally, this margin of leadership 
is wider by over a half million lines 
for 1923 than for any previous year. 
All records for a single day, a 
single Sunday, a single week, and 
a single month have been broken. 


1922 


LINES 
16,266,970 
10,069,652 
3,051,885 
3,145,433 


GAIN 


LINES 
2,087,343 
1,187,410 


759,595 


In circulation, substantial gains 

during 1923 in all divisions daily 
and Sunday have again strengthened 
The Milwaukee Journal’s already 
thorough coverage of this market. 
Four out of five newspaper readers 
in greater Milwaukee consistently 
read The Journal. It is read by 
more Milwaukee and Wisconsin 
people than any other publication 
in the world. 


The data given above is the best possible evi- 
dence that business is exceptionally good in the 


Milwaukee-Wisconsin market. 


Briefly, three 


important points are demonstrated :— 


Milwaukee advertisers and manufacturers 

e serving the three million people in this great 
market have found it profitable to advertise far 
more heavily in 1923 than in any previous year. 


These advertisers have again endorsed The 

e Milwaukee Journal as the biggest and best 
paying advertising medium in this territory by 
investing the majority of their advertising dollars 
in Journal space to an even greater extent than 


in past years. 


Fhe already overwhelming preference for The 
e Journal by Milwaukee and Wisconsin readers 
and advertisers has been substantially inoreased. 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 








—It Grows and It Stays! 
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How Many Car: 
in 1924? 


“There are today from five to six million 
families in the United States who want cars 
badly,” says Harold Cary in an article, Can 
Every Family Have a Car? in the current 
Collier’s. “They are saving and skimping 
to get them. They want cars more than 
they want silk shirts, pianos, books, the 
theatres, or even sirloin steak. It is prob- 
able that between two and three millions of 
these families will buy cars this year. Add 
those to the two million replacements and 
there goes another record—four and a half 
to five million new cars in 1924, our biggest 
automobile year! 


“Bring on your Twenty Million cars!” 


R. CARY’S forecast is of interest to 

every reader of Printers’ Ink because 
the sale of motor cars is regarded as a 
barometer by which to gauge the public’s 
attitude to merchandise of every kind. 


The article is of interest to Collier’s readers 
both as it serves their individual interest 
in motor cars and as the increasing number 
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of motor cars contributes to the national 
program for the increase of our transporta- 
tion facilities. 


One reason why the subject of the motor 
car has always had a rich appeal to the 
Collier reader is because he sees in the 
expansion of the power of the individual a 
new approach to the possibilities of that 
good life we all hunger for. 


An audience that can go back of the specific’ 


and the personal to matters of general and 
social significance is one well worth culti- 
vating. It is at once an audience eagerly 
interested in new things of every kind and 
one exceptionally open to any appeal which 
means the enlargement of the individual 
capacity for the enjoyment of the finest of 
all arts—the art of living. 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


in more than a million homes 


The Crowell Publishing Company 


381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Oklahoma Farmers are Planning [| , 
Spring Purchases Now 


KLAHOMA’S bumper crops have been mar- 





keted profitably with the result that Farmer ce 
Oklahomans have $60,000,000 more this year C 
than last. In round numbers, they have received cl 
$298,000,000. 5C 
as 
State farmers are making needed repairs, overhaul- rl 
ing equipment and deciding what additional ma- tr 
chinery and supplies will be required to produce dc 
the new crop. The decision they reach now, while Je 
they have the most time to read, will determine be 
WHAT, and what BRANDS, they will buy in the B 
Spring. is 
In these matters more than half the farm population 
of Oklahoma (52.4%) look to The OKLAHOMA = 
FARMER-STOCKMAN for authoritative data as 
to the KINDS of equipment to purchase, which is Te 
found in the editorial columns, and for comprehen- ii 
sive information‘ as to the BRANDS to buy, which be 
is found in the advertising columns. th 
NOW, while the farmers of Oklahoma are in a tu 


receptive frame of mind, is the time for you to 
place your sales message before them in their favor- 
ite farm paper, The OKLAHOMA FARMER- of 
STOCKMAN, which carries the most advertising, 










has the largest circulation and lowest milline rate as 

in this territory. he 

e 

Upon request, we shall be glad to supply you with at 

convincing proof of the sales-fertility of the Okla- wi 
homa market, or with any specific information you if 

may require. go 
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How Spot Stock Can Strengthen 
the Selling Machine 


National Distributors’ Association Urges the Warehouse as One Way 
to Solve the Turnover Problem 


By G. A. Nichols 


ITHIN forty-eight hours 

after an order has been re- 
ceived by the Aunt Jemima Mills 
Company from a jobber the mer- 
chandise is delivered. There are 
some exceptions to this, of course, 
as there are to every other good 
rule. Sometimes the company’s 
traffic department falls down and 
does not get the shipment of Aunt 
Jemima pancake flour to the job- 
ber within the prescribed limit. 
But in most cases the transaction 
is successfully accomplished. 

This kind of service was in- 
augurated by the company to 
make it possible for jobbers and 
retailers to follow the Aunt 
Jemima recommendation to carry 
light stocks at all times and thus 
be able to gain the superior profits 
that can be yielded by satisfactory 
turnover. 

But if a jobber or a retailer is 
going to have only a light stock 
of an advertised article for which 
there is a live demarid, he must be 
assured of a steady source of 
stock replenishment. There must 
be no delay in the traffic end or 
at certain times he is likely to be 
without goods and this is worse, 
if anything, than having too much 
goods. There must, in short, be 
some distributing plan whereby 
the merchandise is practically at 
the jobber’s or dealer’s instant 
disposal for him to draw on ac- 
cording to his requirements. 

The Aunt Jemima Company has 
arranged for this by carrying spot 
stocks at strategic points through- 
out the country. The company 
understands a spot stock as being 
goods which are shipped from the 
point of manufacture and held or 
stored as its property at a place, 
or adjacent to places, where the 
company’s experience indicates 
that the goods will be needed for 


sale, 
H. W. Tilden, of the Aunt Je- 


mima Mills Company, declared to 
the National Distributors’ Asso- 
ciation at its convention at Chi- 
cago in December, that spot stocks 
are absolutely vital to the con- 
ducting of the Aunt Jemima 
business and that the business 
probably could not survive on any 
other basis. 

“Our distribution plans,” he 
said, “contemplate the use of pub- 
lic warehouses. This is because 
Aunt Jemima pancake flour is 
largely seasonal in its sale, the 
principal demand being during the 
winter months. To take care of 
our business just as it develops 
would require a tremendous addi- 
tional factory investment in the 
fall and winter, while only a small 
part of this capacity would be 
needed during the summer. 


KEEPS FACTORY GOING AT FULL 
SPEED 


“By storing our goods at these 
public warehouses, however, we 
are able to run at full factory ca- 
pacity during the summer when 
the sale of flour is lightest and 
thus are ready for the demand 
which experience has shown 
comes with the first touch of 
frost in the fall. We could manu- 
facture these goods during the 
summer and store them in ware- 
houses of our own at the point of 
manufacture, but what would be 
the result? When it came time 
to ship we would have to get a 
large amount of railroad equip- 
ment at a time when it is very 
scarce in the grain regions of the 
Middle West. We would have 
to have a tremendous warehouse 
capacity wherein goods must first 
be piled and then again handled 
for moving them to the cars. We 
would have to move the cars to 
their destination at the time of 
year when railroads are congested 
and freight service is poorest. It 
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readily can be seen that this is a 
one-sided proposition wherein all 
the arguments favor placing the 
goods immediately at the spot 
where they are to be sold or in 
other words carrying them as 
spot stocks.” 

Mr. Tilden’s experience is that 
retailers these days are as a class 
trying to keep stocks low and to 
order often. The jobber also is 
working along the same line so 
far as possible. During the sum- 
mer the jobber books freely for 
future delivery of Aunt Jemima 
flour, but does not want the goods 
until approximately the time of 
resale to the retailer. The com- 
pany’s sales process therefore 
follows the factory’ process. It 
must have the goods accumulated 
as closely as possible to the spot 
where they are going to be used 
or a tremendous loss of business 
is going! to be felt when the de- 
mand comes. Thus the spot stock 
simplifies the company’s own sell- 
ing problem as well as promoting 
turnover for the jobber and the 
retailer. 

But there is another feature of 
ordering goods in small quantities 
that has to be considered. This is 
the distribution cost. The retailer 
has to buy his goods in quantities 
that will make economical ship- 
ments. It has been shown many 
times that a retailer can buy his 
goods in such small lots that a 
considerable part of the potential 
profit advantage thus created is 
eaten up through high freight 
charges. Mr. Tilden declares his 
company has solved this, too, 
through the spot stock. 

“Carlot buyers of pancake flour 
are comparatively few,” he says, 
“and this by the way is a situa- 
tion that applies to many other 
products as well. In the case of 
cereals being nationally (distrib- 
uted, the freight cost in less than 
carload lots from point of manu- 
facture to destination would be 
utterly prohibitive. Therefore, 


we place our spot stocks in car- 
lots at or near points of consump- 
tion. This does not mean that we 
are not interested in the pooling 
of cars to our jobbers. 
lot of that. 


We doa 
But it always will be 
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the case that a great volume must 
be supplied to jobbers from cen- 
tral stocks. 

“Of course I am considering 
this matter from the standpoint 
of a cereal distributor. Just the 
same I believe the principles are 
similar in the case of every na- 
tional distributor of basic com- 
modities which are of enough 
density or weight that freight 
rates are a controlling factor and 
are handled on a low percentage 
of profit as most of the highly 
competitive lines are. In any line 
at all, where time and service to 
the dealer are a factor, spot stocks 
are necessary.” 


A TOPIC THAT RECEIVED MUCH 
DISCUSSION 


This matter of “cutting down 
the cost of distribution” brought 
out by Mr. Tilden was the leading 
point discussed at the convention. 
It was conceded that the most 
practical approach to the solution 
of the problem lies in the imme- 
diate economies that can be effect- 
ed in the actual movement of the 
goods from where they are pro- 
duced to where they are con- 
sumed rather than in attempts 
to. revolutionize long-established 
commercial systems and practices. 
It was said that practical econo- 
mies such as these are perhaps 
not so spectacular as the theoreti- 
cal savings to be made through 
“eliminating the middle man” for 
example. Nevertheless, they are 
real and pay immediate dividends 
instead of speculative profits at 
some indefinite time in the future. 

It is being pretty generally 
recognized these days that the 
credit department is or should be 
a definite selling influence and de- 
veloper instead of being a drag as 
used to be the case. The mem- 
bers of the National Distributors’ 
Association hold that the time has 
now come to show manufacturers 
that this is even more true of the 
traffic department, it being just as 
important to get the goods to 
the customer promptly and in 
good condition as it is to sell 
them. Moreover, present-day mer- 
chandising systems demand provi- 
sion for such prompt and efficient 
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delivery in advance of the sale. 

Up to the time of the Chicago 
meeting, the association was 
known as the Shippers’ Ware- 
housing & Distributing Company. 
In addition to changing its name 
it started a move toward the de- 
velopment of a_ well-organized 
educational advertising campaign 
looking both to the education of 
manufacturers as to what the 
warehouses have to offer in facili- 
ties and service and educating the 
warehouses in what the manufac- 
turers require. 

“Tt is not an exaggeration,” 
R. O. Eastman of Cleveland, 
managing director of the associa- 
tion, said to Printers’ INK, in 
discussing the work of the con- 
vention, “to declare that 90 per 
cent of manufacturers who are 
dealing with national or sectional 
distribution problems do not know 
what the term ‘warehousing’ 
means or what a warehouse is. 
The average manufacturer thinks 
of a warehouse as a place to store 
goods and the last thing he wants 
to do with his goods is to store 
them. The real function of a 
modern warehouse, public or 
private, is to distribute rather 
than to store. Of course storage 
is necessary as a part of this func- 
tion but not in the sense of put- 
ting an excess of stock away 
under cover until there is a de- 
mand for it. A warehouse is a 
concentration point rather than a 
place of storage. The discharge 
of merchandise from this concen- 
tration point is of much more im- 
portance than receiving and stor- 
ing it. 

“Manufacturers distributing their 
merchandise through warehouses 
who constitute this association 
feel they will profit in the way 
of getting better and more 
economical service in direct pro- 
portion to the extent to which this 
function of warehousing is better 
understood and employed by the 
90 per cent who do not use it 
today. 

“The public warehouse indus- 
try is a tremendously big one. 
There are concerns whose names 
are scarcely known except to the 
relatively small group of manu- 
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facturers who employ warehouses 
but whose invested capital runs 
away up into the millions. This 
great industry and the _ units 
within it grew from the teaming 
and trucking business of a few 
years ago. There is an interest- 
ing parallel between this and the 
growth of the automobile indus- 
try and many of its units from the 
wagon and carriage business. 


THE WAY TO RAPID TURNOVER 


“We feel that this. method of 
distribution offers the real tan- 
gible solution of how the retailer 
is going to be able to realize turn- 
over through the proper buying 
of goods. Having stocks where 
they can be reached at quick no- 
tice and drawn on as needed is 
the one thing the country’s sys- 
tem of distribution lacks. When 
this can be brought about, every- 
body concerned is going to make 
more money. Warehousing in 
short is one of the most practical 
ends of merchandising, and we 
will agree that the future of ad- 
vertising is going to depend a 
great deal upon the extent to 
which these practical considera- 
tions are understood, considered 
and made use of.” 

The National Distributors’ As- 
sociation is strictly a service or- 
ganization conducted on a co- 
operative basis. Its purposes as 
set forth by the Chicago conven- 
tion follow: 

“To render service to shippers 
in the solution of their problems 
pertaining to the physical dis- 
tribution of their merchandise. 

“To serve the membership as a 
clearing house for experience and 
information. 

“To work toward the standard- 
ization of services, practices, busi- 
ness documents, rules, regulations, 
etc., in relationships between ship- 
per and warehousemen and the 
furtherance of co-operation be- 
tween them.” 

The members of the association 
are: Aunt Jemima Mills Com- 
pany, Beech-Nut Packing Co., 
Bixby & Co., Inc., Bon Ami Co., 
California & Hawaiian Sugar Re- 
fining Corporation, Carnation 
Milk Products Co., Central Oil & 
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Citrus Soap Co., 
Colgate & Co., Cream of Wheat 
Co., F. F. Dalley & Co., Federal 
Match Corporation, J. B. Ford 
Co., Furniture Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chester F. Hogle & 
Co., Hoosier Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Horlick’s Malted Milk Co., 
Hygienic Products Co., Kellogg 
Company, Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Dr. Kilmer & Co., Lamont, 
Corliss & Co, Lever Brothers 
Co., Wm. H. Luden, Inc., The 
Maytag Co., The Mentholatum 
Ga, Minute Tapioca Co., Dr. 
Miles Medical Co., Mohawk Con- 
densed Milk Co., ‘National Sugar 
Refining Co. of N. J., New Eng- 
land Confectionery Co., Niagara 
Alkali Co., the Palmolive Co., 
Postum Cereal Co., Procter & 
Gamble Distributing Co., the 
Shinola Co., the Shredded Wheat 
Co., the O. & W. Thum Co. and 
Vick Chemical Co. 


Gas Stove Co., 





Coffee Account for 
Honig-Cooper 

M. J. Brandenstein & Company, San 
Francisco, M. J. B. coffee and Tree 
tea, has ap ointed the Honig- a 4 
Company, advertising agency of 
city, to direct its advertising. 

The plans for the 1924 campaign for 
this account have not been completed. 
According to Paul J. Haaren, of 5. 
Brandenstein & Company, the plans will 
embrace the use of newspapers, outdoor 
advertising, dealer helps and direct-mail 
advertising. 


Representatives Club Plans 
Ninth Annual Dinner 


The Representatives Club of New 
York, magazine representatives, will 
hold its ninth annual dinner at the 
Hotel McAlpin on January 10. The 
committee Pn oom of arrangements 


includes: arey, International 
Studio, FR ol A. M. Dingwall, 
Town and Country; Robert Harkness, 
The Mentor; R. B. Alexander, Wo- 


man’s Home Companion, and - Robert 
Philips of The American Review of 
Reviews. 


Heads Business Papers’ On-to- 


London Committee 


Malcolm Muir, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Company, Inc., New York, 
has been appointed chairman of the com- 
mittee representing the Associated Busi- 
ness Papers, Inc., on the On-to-London 
Committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World. Mr. Muir succeeds 
Roger W. Allen, of the Allen Business 
Papers, Inc., who has found it impossible 
to serve. 
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Incorporate New York 
“Evening Post” 


Incorporation popere filed for the 
New York Evening Post, the purchase 
of which by Cyeue H. K. Curtis was 
reported last week in Printers’ Inx, 
states that the a ogee are: Mr. 
Curtis, John C. Martin, general man- 
ager _ she Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
and Burke, Eastern manager of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger Bureau. 

The New York Evening Post, Inc., 
has 20, 000 shares preferred stock at 
$100 per share, and 10,000 shares com- 
mon stock without par value. The di- 
rectors, in addition to the incorporators 
named, are: David . Smil and 
Charles A. Tyler, both of Philadelphia. 





Canada Reduces Proposed 
Newsprint Sales Tax 


The new sales tax of 6 per cent on 
manufactured goods which the Cana- 
dian Government put into effect Jan- 
uary 1 will not apply to newsprint. As 
proposed, newsprint would have been 
taxed at the 6 per cent rate. This has 
been reduced to 3 per cent on paper 
for use exclusively in producing news- 
papers, quarterly, monthly and semi- 
monthly magazines and unbound weekly 
publications. 





Elected Vice-President of 
Sears Roebuck 


Lessing J. Rosenwajd has been 
elected a_vice-president of Sears Roe- 
buck & Company, Chicago. Mr. Rosen- 


wald, who is a son of the president, 
Julius Rosenwald, continues in charge 
of the company’s Philadelphia store of 
which he has been active manager since 
its opening in October, 1920. 





Guy L. Harrington Joins 
Macfadden Publications 


Guy L. Harrington has joined the 
Macfadden Publications,. Inc., New 
York, as treasurer. Mr. Harrington 


was formerly vice-president and _busi- 
ness manager of the Brewster Publica- 
tions, Inc., Brooklyn, 


Gilbert Clock Account with 
Batten 


The odverticing account of the Wiill- 
iam L. Gilbert Clock Company, Winsted, 
Conn., Gilbert radium dial clocks, has 
been ’placed with George Batten Com- 
pany, New York. 








Tuxedo Tobacco Account with 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


The American Tobacco Company, 
New York, has appointed Williams x 
Cunnyngham, Inc., advertising agency, 
Chicago and New York, to direct the 
advertising of Tuxedo tebacco. 
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Me Seoul the people of Philadelphia and its vicinity 
appreciate the endeavors of “The Bulletin’ to give 
them all the news of the day as fairly, as exactly and im- 
partially as it can be laid before them, is attested not only 
by the fact that the name of ‘The Bulletin’ has become as a 
household word among them, but that its circulation now 
reaches far beyond the highest point ever attained by a daily 
or Sunday newspaper in the State of Pennsylvania.” 


Half a million copies of The Bulletin are sold daily 


No Sunday Edition 
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“‘_those things which— 
make the money spent 
with you produce a profit.” 


A market that returns a profit on 
advertising appropriations during 
four consecutive years is a good 
market. 


A Merchandising Service that co- 
operates as enthusiastically with a 


four-year-old customer as with a new 
one is a good service. 


A newspaper that continues for four 
years to sell goods and produce for 
one of the largest tea companies in 
America, a profit on every advertis- 
ing dollar spent in it, has better than 
a good circulation; it has the largest 
and most responsive evening circu- 
lation in America. 


Tetley’s Tea an N. W. 
Ayer & Sons’ account. 


NEW YORK EVE 


America’s Greatest 





New YorxK OFFICE, 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 
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JOSEPH TETLEY & COMPANY 


483 Grexenwicn Srreer, New Yorxe 


G 


December 20th, 19235 


New York Evening Journal, 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen: 


Service is a part of selling today that 
cannot be divorced. 


In the excitement of getting new business 
where service is apt to be over-estimated and everyone 
is a little excited about the new business, one would 
hardly expect service to be performed 100% for the 
01d customer who is a national advertiser. He is 
usually taken as a matter of course and the enthusiasm 
seems somewhat to go to the new business. 





It is a pleasure to say that over a peried 
of four years, on each ene of our campaigns we have 
eceived constant valuable service from your 
rehandising Department. Each year you have looked 
after our business with enthusiasm and have gone out 
to do those things which would make the money spent 
with you produce a profit. 

We now go into the fifth year of continuous 
advertising, knowing that from the New York Evening 
Journal we will receive the same measure of dependable, 
constant valuable service as you have givem in the 
past: four years. 


Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH TETIEY & COMPARY, INC. 


[Grlan Yule 











NING JOURNAL 


Evening Newspaper 





Cuicaco, 504 Hearst Btpc. SAN Francisco, 58 Sutter Sr. 
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FOR INSTANCE 


The big percentage of members of the fol- 
lowing business men’s clubs who are regular 
readers of The Rocky Mountain News (morn- 
ing) and The Denver Times (evening) is 
representative of the character circulation of 
these two papers: 


Total Membership News-Times 


of Club Regular Readers 

Civitan Club 54 52 
Gyro Club 61 60 
Kiwanis Club 159 157 
Lions Club 208 196 
Optimist Club 151 142 
Rotary Club 215 — 212 

Total 848 819 


Of the 848 business men belonging to the 
above clubs, 819 are regular News-Times 
readers. At time of check, 7 members were 
out of city, leaving a total of only 29 who 
possibly do not read these papers. 


eh 


Cnicado EVENING Post 
DngpEANAPOLES SHAR vennce SCOR, ne 
LOUISVILLE HERALD woe, YORE Chr.” 
Rocky MOUNTAIN News <nicuso, 1. 
er g 
DENVER TIMES we te mang 
MUNCIE STAR: Free Press Building 
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Success of New Advertising Brings 





a Price Reduction on Product 


Increased Business in Dull Season Causes Philadelphia Storage Battery 
Company to Lower Its Price 


By William A. McGarry 


HE fact that consistent ad- 

vertising reduces prices to 
the consumer in the long run is 
often emphasized and illustrated 
by national advertisers with ref- 
erence to the results of prolonged 
campaigns, It is not often, how- 
ever, that they can Point to an 
experiment, representing a wholly 
new idea in its field, which suc- 
ceeds so well before the first 
phase of the initial program has 
been completed that increased 
output during the dull season 
makes possible a_ revolutionary 
price reduction. When the ex- 
periment is based on the much 
discussed “negative” form of ad- 
vertising its general application 
is even greater than the definite 
results may indicate. 

Such a record of output and 
price reduction, it is claimed, has 
been made by the Philadelphia 
Storage Battery Company. In 
its August full-page advertise- 
ments which were run in general 
mediums and farm papers, ap- 
peared the following announce- 
ment, incidental to the main 
appeal: 

Now, a genuine full-powered Philco 
Battery, $17.85, war tax paid, with the 
famous Diamond Grid plates. 

Tremendous increase in Philco sales 
—fficient manufacture—economical dis- 
tribution—have now pla a genuine 
Philco Diamond-Grid Battery within 
reach of every car owner. 

$17.85 is the exchange price, east of 
the Mississippi River, for Ford, iev- 
rolet, Overland, Star and other light 
cars. Philco batteries for all other cars 

rtionately reduced. There’s a 
Phileco Diamond-Grid Battery for every 
make and model of car. 

According to officials of the 
corporation, the basic reduction 
here is in excess of five dollars. 
It was made possibe by an in- 
créase which in the case of some 
distributors resulted in a tripling 
of summer business over the best 
previous months, and averaged 
for all the 5,500 ‘distributors con- 
siderably above 100 per cent. A 
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point of unusual interest here is 
the indication that the great bulk 
of this increase was obtained, not 
at the expense of other manufac- 
turers of high-grade batteries, but 
by convincing motorists that the 
cheap, unbranded battery which 
still represents the bulk of the 
country’s production is not as 
buy as the guaranteed 


good a 

product. Unquestionably other 
makes of . standard batteries 
benefited to some extent by Philco 
national advertising; the only 
loser has been the so-called “bat- 
tery 


gyp.” 

It is probably true that a great 
deal of accumulated selling ef- 
fort made itself felt during the 
past summer, and that the tre- 
mendous increase in the demand 
was not due wholly to adver- 
tising. For instance, this cor- 
poration has been constantly de- 
veloping its guarantee, which is 
described in folders and other 
literature meant for distribution 
by dealers to consumers. 

In addition, a poster was fur- 
nished to dealers giving sizes and 
prices of batteries for, various 
makes of cars, and the “cost per 
month of service under the guar- 
antee.” 

The guarantee is always em- 
phasized in the advertising. But 
in so far as the great increase of 
sales is traceable to advertising, 
officials of the company credit the 
new policy adopted a year ago. 
Before that, Philco advertising 
was to a large extent technical. 
It depended on the emphasis of 
various construction features, now 
made incidental. 

The outstanding feature of the 
new policy is the effort to show 
what happens to the motorist 
using r batteries. It is “nega- 
tive,” but it has had a surprising 
response. There was some ques- 
tion at first as to whether 
incidents could be sufficiently 
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multiplied to make this type of 
advertising of general appeal. 
That, however, was not long a 
problem, because literally the cus- 
tomers of Philco distributors 
furnished the basic ideas for vir- 
tually every full page appearing. 

The corporation was quick 
to capitalize this asset. Next to 
the photographic illustration of 
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list prepared at the outset of the 
campaign. Hundreds of letters 
have been received. 

One of the most effective ad- 
vertisements in the series was 
prepared by courtesy of “Mr. R. 
G. W.” His car stalled directly 
in the path of a plunging three- 
horse fire engine, and he wrote to 
the corporation or one of its 
distributors of the ex- 
perience. The result- 
ing advertisement told 
the entire story in the 
illustration—a motor 
car, three frightened 
women passengers, the 
driver jumping out 
with a crank in his 
hand and the team 
rushing up from the 
background. The cap- 
tion is nearly always 
the same for such 
illustrations — “Then 
he got a Philco!” 

Before the start of 
this safety campaign 
the Philadelphia cor- 
poration contributed 
certain dea'er helps. 
A wholly new pro- 
gram of follow-up was 
established on the 
basis of cost. The 
dealer got nothing ex- 
cept what he bought 
in the way of window 
displays and booklets 
for distribution, ex- 
cept of course advance 
page proofs of the 
national advertising. 
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A NEGATIVE TYPE OF COPY THAT BRINGS POSITIVE RESULTS 


an actual incident of trouble due 
to battery failure, reproduced in 
all the advertisements, appeared in 
a small box a legend similar to 
the following: 

“This happened to A. M. H.— 
and then he got a Philco. What 
experiences — embarrassing or 
dangerous—have you had with 
ordinary batteries? We would be 
glad to hear from you.” 

The multiplication of troubles 
that can result from battery 
failure, brought to light by this 
appeal, was far greater than the 


The notice “To you— 
“whom it concerns” on 
a coupon at the top of 
these proofs is interesting: 

“This advertisement” it sets 
forth, “is a Philco salesman—one 
of millions that are helping our 
pe ogee pile up record break- 
ing sales of Philco batteries each 
month. Let this one work di- 
rectly for you. Hang it in your 
window—or any Place where car 
Owners can see it.” 

Page proofs also were sent out 
containing reduced reproductions 
of the national advertisements, of 
which the company furnished 
electros and mats at cost with 
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space for the dealer’s name. No 
small part of the Philadelphia 
company’s advertising success of 
the last year is attributed to the 
selling arguments contained on 
these proofs. 

Structural features were empha- 
sized in the wide range of book- 
lets distributed by the dealers to 
car owners. One booklet to 
which there was an_ unusu- 
al response is entitled “How to 
Stretch Your Battery Dollar.” It 
contains a list of instructions, 
simply worded, for keeping a bat- 
tery up to topnotch efficiency, and 
the following reason why: 

“Batteries—like the human 
body—require drink, food and 
exercise to keep them in health 
and working at maximum effi- 
ciency. And like the human body 
they should be examined occa- 
sionally by an expert. Prompt 
discovery and correction of some 
minor trouble may easily save 
you months of battery life. It’s 
the little attentions, regularly 
given, that keep a battery in fight- 
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ing trim—full of power and eager 
for work.” 

A fundamental change in gen- 
eral battery selling policy also 
was inaugurated with this ad- 
vertising program. As _ stated 
above, the great bulk of battery 
production is in the hands of 
small manufacturers making un- 
branded batteries without specific 
guarantees. As a rule these un- 
dersell the nationally known 
brands by a wide margin. The 
function of a battery, it was rec- 
ognized, is more or less of a mys- 
tery to the average motorist; at 
least he doesn’t know why it 
should wear out since he cannot 
see the parts working. There- 
fore the trend of competition to 
get the business away from the 
cheap makers was more or less 
in the direction of reduction ‘in 
power. 

“We came to the conclusion as 
the result of our analysis of the 
field,” says S. M. Ramsdell, of the 
company, “that the difficulties in 
the way of educating the motor- 
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ist did not constitute a sufficient 
excuse to reduce the service. 
“Accordingly, we determined 
not to seek price reductions by 
lessened service. The results of 
the campaign more than justified 
this policy. Dealers were quick 
to take advantage of the helps 
furnished by the sales promotion 
department to provide local tie- 
ups to the national advertising. 
Structural features, summarized 
in our ‘Three point superiority’ 
were made incidental to the appeal 
of an actual experience, in the 
national advertising. Ordinarily 
the summer is a dull season for 
the battery maker and distributor, 
the peaks coming in the spring 
and fall. Our August business 
was the largest on record. Many 
large distributors doubled their 
business, and some tripled it.” 


Dunlop Tire Planning 1924 


Campaign 

The Dunlop Tire and Rubber Corpora- 
tion of Buffalo is making plans for its 
1924 advertising. While not all of its 
lans are definitely made as yet, it is 
Seow that the advertising program for 
1924 will be somewhat more extensive 
than during 1923, both as to the ad- 
vertising appropriation and the mediums 
to be used. 





Heads Buffalo Better Business 
Commission 


Frank B. Baird, president, Buffalo 
Union Furnace _Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the _ Buffalo Better Business 
Commission, Inc., at its annual meeting, 
recently. Lewis G. Harriman, vice- 
president, Fidelity Trust Co., was elected 
a vice-president, and J. F. Schoellkopf, 
Jr., Schoellkopf, Hutton & Pomery, Inc., 
was elected treasurer. 





Canadian Government Buys 
Pulp Mills 


The Canadian Government has bought 
the pulp mills at Ottawa owned wy the 
Riordan Company. Part of the build- 
ings will be used in the work of the 
Research Council of Industrial Surveys, 
which is headed by Dr. Tory, formerly 
of the University of Alberta. 


D. A. Burke, General Man- 
ager, Peerless Motor 


D. A. Burke, vice-president and sales 
director of the Peerless Motor Car 
Company, Cleveland. has been elected 

eral manager of that organization. 
ki. Collins has resigned as pres- 
ident, and W. H. 
as vice-president. 





Collins has resigned 
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Washington Office for 
Associated Advertising Clubs 


The Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World has opened a ashington 
office under the direction of Robert E. 
Hutchinson. Mr. Hutchinson, who for 
several years has been with the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
will make his headquarters in the Com- 
merce Building. The work of this office 
will cover every department of the 
Government which deals with business. 

In announcing the new department, 
Lou E. Holland, president of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World, 
said: “We have long enjoyed hearty 
co-operation from the various Govern- 
mental departments, and the decision 
to establish a Washington service is the 
direct result of suggestions made by 
high officials at Washington, who felt 
that Government could be made more 
useful to business and business more 
useful to Government, through the es- 
tablishment of such a Washington - 
office.” 





Newspaper Campaign for 
Halligan Company 


The Halligan Company, Davenport, 
Ta., coffee, canned goods and candy, is 
using newspapers in Eastern Iowa and 
Western Illinois, in a campaign which 
it is conducting. Concerning this cam- 
paign Robert T. Wallace, who recently 
was appointed advertising manager, 
says: “If there is any keynote of our 
advertising it is timeliness. Most of 
our copy to date has been on candy, 
which of course is the big selling item 
at this time of the year.” The copy 
tied up with the Christmas holidays and 
will tie up with St, Valentine’s Day and 
other similar occasions. 

This advertising is being directed by 
the Chicago office of the Ferry-Hanly 
Advertising Company, Inc. 





Senator Capper Predicts a 
Prosperous 1924 


Senator Arthur Capper, publisher of 
The Capper Publications, speaking be- 
fore the Poor Richard Club of Phila- 
delphia on December 28, predicted that 
1924 would be a good year for 
agriculture and business. He empha- 
sized the close alliance between busi- 
ness and agriculture, stating that “the 
farming interests measure the industrial 
interests of the country. hen the 
farmer is prosperous, so is the manu- 
facturer. ake care of the farm and 
the farm will take care of the country.” 





H. M. Dodge Joins Greenleaf 


Company 
H. M. Dodge has joined The Green- 
leaf Company, Boston advertising 
agency. e was formerly with Street 
& Finney, Inc., New York. More 
recently Mr. has been with the 


lan and co; pee of the Wood, 
tnam & Wood pany, Inc., Boston. 
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fv days are gone forever 
when you could flash a 
portfolio of periodical publica- 
tion advertising in front of a 
dealer’s eyes and terrorize him 
into buying because he might 
get caught without the product 
in stock when the avalanche 
of consumer demand burst 


upon him. 


It’s also surprising how many 
dealers know that most of those 
“campaigns to run as soon as 
distribution warrants it” were 
designednot to sell merchandise 
to the consumer (the solid rock 
upon which all enduring mer- 
chandising successes are built) 
but to sell the dealer himself. 


That fact, simple and fundamental 
as it is, has brought about a con- 
spicuous oe in the mental 
processes of advertising men and 
ae Tee and va is — 
tising loo! upon as the mi 

Lowes Uhad wal thease dhasdee oe 
stock the manufacturer’s product. 


More and more is advertising 
known to be the one su e 
means for selling Fine Bow yen 
the consumer. 


In a way advertising is becoming 
more honest. “Hang its effect on 
the consumer,” advertising men 


used to say, “this campaign is 


scheduled just to sell the decler. 
When he gets the goods on his shelf 
he'll get them off.” But dealers 
are getting warier. “Guarantee the 
demand and we'll stock your goods” 
they argue. So advertising now 
sells the consumer. It has to. And 
that is a good thing for the con- 
sumer and the dealer and the 
manufacturer and—advertising. 


Newspapers are carrying more and 
more national copy. Because it 


sells the goods to consumers—not 
next month or next year—but 
right away. 


Oh yes, The Indianapolis News 
has dealer influence—lots of it— 
far more than any other publication 
in its field. And it has a most 
tremendous consumer influence— 
based upon reader confidence. 
Advertising in The News sells mer- 
chandise quickly and economically. 


There’s a lot more to be said along 
this line, but if you’re interested 
get in touch with The Indianapolis 
News direct, or you can call 
Dan A. Carroll in New York, 
Vanderbilt 3877, or J. E. Lutz in 
Chicago, Central 4235. If you 
write The Indianapolis News 
direct, better address your com- 
munication to Frank T. Carroll, 
Advertising Manager. 

You'll find it interesting and profit- 
able from the jn. panel 
own sales to talk with or write to 


one of the three. 
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I N 1923, according to 

complete official 
figures compiled by the 
Advertising Record Co., 
the buyers of advertising 
space in Chicago news- 
papers again showed, 
with increasing em- 
phasis, their confidence 
in The Chicago Daily 
News as the most effec- 
tive advertising medium 
for selling the Chicago 
market. 
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Total volume of advertising in all Chicago 


newspapers from January 1 to 
December 31, 1923: 




















These figures were taken direct 
from the report of the Advertising 
Record Co—they have not been 
specially charted or diagramed or 
pictured in substitution for the 





official by 


The Daily News published in 
1923— 

3,044,799 lines more than the 
next morning paper. 
9,546,036 lines more than the 
next evening paper. 
9,095,088 lines more than the 
next Sunday paper. 


Because The Daily News car- 
ries more advertising than any 
other daily newspaper in Chicago 
it is reasonably conclusive that it 
produces for its advertisers greater 
results than any other daily news- 


more favorably or unfavorably the 
relative positions of any particular 
newspaper. The figures “speak 
for themselves”—“the chips fall 
where they may.” Here are the 


actual figures in order to present figures: 
1923 1922 Gains 

(Agate Lines) (Agate Lines) (Agate Lines) 
The Daily News........... 20,090,682 18,224,817 1,865,865 
The Daily Tribune........ 17,045,883 15,754,656 1,291,227 
The American ........... 10,544,646 8,816,595 1,728,051 
The Daily Herald-Examiner . 6,264,555 5,658,684 605,871 
WI hn ore cigs? as. oss x... 5,178,114 5,067,306 110,808 
pe a ar 4,647,576 4,530,879 116,697 
The Sunday Tribune....... 10,995,594 10,457,907 537,687 
The Sunday Herald-Examiner 5,789,451 4,904,877 884,574 


NOTE: The Advertising Record Co. is an independent auditing bureau author- 
ized and maintained by all the Chicago newspapers—its 
s and s, both local and national. 


figures are accepted as 


From the above statement it is evident that 


The Daily News gained in 1923 

over 1922— 

574,638 lines more than the next 
morning paper. 

137,814 lines more than the next 
evening paper. 

981,291 lines more than the next 
Sunday paper. 


36,951 lines more than the next daily and Sunday newspaper. 


paper published in Chicago. This 
conclusion is substantiated by the 
constantly increasing volume of 
advertising which manufacturers, 
local merchants, advertising agen- 
cies and the general public place 
year after year in 


50D AILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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Look South, Mr. Advertiser, during 1924. t 

The South is prosperous. 4 

, , It 

You can reach the worth-while buyers in the le 

South’s biggest market, New Orleans and its 4 
trading area, at one cost—through The Times- 

Picayune. fi 

pe 

Despite its rigid censorship of proprietary medi- . 

cine and investment copy, The Times-Picayune ou 

regularly prints more national advertising than it 

the other New Orleans papers combined. op 

di 

Do you know of any other city of three seven- th 

day papers where a similar dominance exists? 

, P ch 

Ask for the list of national advertisers who | 

placed one-paper campaigns in The Times-Pica- . 

yune during 1923. ful 
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Represented in New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kansas City and Atlanta 

by Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., and in Los Angeles and San Francisco on 


by R. J. Bidwell Co. ° 
ing 
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Before You Discard That Old 
Mailing List 


How the Injection of New Ideas Has Rejuvenated Apparently Worn 
Out Lists 


By R. N. Fellows 


ETTING the last dollar from 

your mailing lists is largely a 
matter of putting enough dollars 
into them—of getting every 
logical prospect and eliminating 
completely everyone else. The 
mechanical changes of a list, due 
to firms going out of business, 
changing their addresses, etc., are 
often large, so it saves money to 
make them quickly. There are 
6,000 business changes in the 
country every twenty-four. hours 
and the firm that doesn’t take 
account of them is likely to join 
the list itself. 

We can assume, therefore, that 
a live firm keeps its lists up to 
date in its mechanical changes. 
Its problem is to find out when a 
logical prospect ceases to be a 
logical prospect—when to discard 
a list. 

The experience of a great many 
firms indicates that a logical pros- 
pect is never dead until he actu- 
ally dies or goes out of business. 
A man may throw your salesman 
out of the window and your liter- 
ature into the waste-basket—but 
he is still a logical prospect. His 
opinion on the matter makes little 
difference. Nearly every man in 
the country has at some time or 
other opposed buying practically 
everything that he has later pur- 
chased. 

So the mailing list you are 
about to discard, provided it has 
been kept up to date, is probably 
full of your future customers. 
All they may need is a different 
appeal, another approach, a new 
attack. When you discard a 
logical prospect you are losing 
money; although every name on 
your list that is not a logical pros- 
pect is a drain on your advertis- 
ing appropriation, every name that 
is a logical prospect and is not 
on your list represents missed sell- 
ing opportunities. 
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‘logical prospects for its 


The Celite Products Company 
made up in 1922 a carefully 
selected and complete list of 
chemical manufacturers who were 
roducts. 
The list comprised 2,385 names. 
Every prospect received a series 
of letters. Each letter brought 
inquiries and the inquiries brought 
business, so that the campai 
was considered successful. Ordi- 
narily the names that had been 
unresponsive would be consid- 
ered dead, but the Celite Prod- 
ucts Company believed that every 
name on that list was a logical 
prospect until he became a cus- 
tomer or went out of business. In 
1923, therefore, another campaign 
was sent to exactly the same 
names, though the number was 
reduced to 2,079 because of the 
former sales effort. No changes 
were made in the list, but the new 
campaign made an entirely dif- 
ferent appeal to prospects. The 
results from the second campaign 
were more than 100 per cent 
greater than those of the first. 


BETTER RESULTS EXPECTED 


_ The names that are left on the 
list now may not be circularized 
for another year. The Celite 
Products Company has _ not 
thrown them away, however, and 
expects even better results from 
the prospects that many others 
would have already twice pro- 
nounced “dead.” 

The Chicago Engineering Works, 
a large correspondence school, 
sent a few months ago a form 
letter to all its delinquent can- 
celed accounts. The accounts had 
been canceled for a period of 
from six months to two years, 
after a complete series of collec- 
tion letters. The new letter was 
totally different from any letters 
in the regular series. 

The returns of the new letter 
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were more than six per cent, mak- 
ing the venture highly profitable. 

The Crescent Tool Company, 
with a list of 27,000 names, sends 
a postcard to each new name. As 
the list is made up of dealers who 
do not buy directly from the 
Crescent company, the cards are 
merely educational. Instead of 
discarding names that do not re- 
spond to the cards, another card 
is sent every few months, and 
the process is continuous. 

A large company in the East 
sent a printed circular asking for 
orders to a list of 10,000. There 
were 221 replies, chiefly from 
firms of little value. Instead of 
condemning the list the firm pre- 
pared a very fine letter on en- 
graved stationery and sent it out 
by first-class mail—the circulars 
had been sent by third-class mail 
—and asked only for inquiries. 
There were 932 valuable replies. 

A large Chicago shoe manufac- 
turer recently addressed a letter 
of inquiry to “dead” customers 
asking why they had stopped buy- 
ing, as the list was about to be 
discarded. The results saved 
many names for the list and 
brought back a great many cus- 
tomers. 

It is easy to see from these ex- 
amples and others that the theory 
of never discarding a logical pros- 
pect is sound in practice. On the 
other hand, it is not possible for 
some firms to maintain a com- 
plete list of logical prospects, as 
the appeal of some products is 
of too wide a range. The list 
would swamp the advertising ap- 
propriation. The question then 
is, of our logical prospects, which 
are best, and how long is it 
profitable to follow them when we 
can begin on other names just 
as good? The answer lies in the 
most important development of 
modern direct advertising—sep- 
arate classifications for varying 
classes of prospects and individual 
appeals to each class. 

Halsey, Stuart & Company, 
Chicago investment brokers, let 
the prospects themselves decide 
when they should be followed no 
longer. A new prospect receives 
a series of eight letters over a 
period of three months, and then 
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—provided he has not responded 
—is asked frankly whether he 
wishes the advertising matter to 
continue. By the time answers to 
this letter have arrived sixty- 
eight out of every hundred pros- 
pects have made some sort of 
reply. The remaining thirty-two 
are kept on the series of letters 
and a little later are asked again 
if they are interested. This 
method, known as the sales and 
elimination system, gradually re- 
duces the prospects until the 
entire series, consisting of twenty- 
one letters has been sent. By this 
time practically every prospect has 
replied in some way. 


REVIVING THE “HALF-DEAD” 


But Halsey, Stuart & Company 
realized that their prospects are 
all different, and therefore they 
are classified differently. Each 
class receives literature on the 
kind of bonds in which it is in- 
terested. That is.to say, prospects 
are nearly all “dead” on one 
phase of the company’s activity, 
but they are vitally alive on some 
other phase. 

These half-dead prospects were 
formerly discarded because it 
seemed impossible to get responses 
merely because the prospects were 
not reached in an individual way. 
Today by classification firms all 
over the country are with a tre- 
mendous saving reaching pros- 
pects with exactly appropriate ap- 
peals. 

Allyn & Bacon, Boston publishers 
of high-school text-books, pub- 
lish twenty-two entirely different 
classes of books. Their prospects 
are usually interested in only 
one class, and rarely in more than 
two or three. General appeals. 
therefore, would find most of 
them “dead,” but Allyn & Bacon 
secure with a yearly questionnaire 
the name, address and class of 
every prospects, and then twenty- 
two different kinds of literature 
are sent out. The money saving 
is enormous, and every prospect is 
alive because he is receiving only 
letters and circulars in his par- 
ticular domain. 

It is this particularization of 
the interests of prospects that is 
making direct advertising more 
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From a@ Letter 
to Mr. Crowninshield 
from Charles Evans, Jr. 


Vanity Fair first touched the fancy of the 
sophisticated, puzzled the serious and 
infuriated the stupid. Now they have all 
discovered that there can be a beautiful 
art in blowing thistle-down. So the 
sophisticated are still pleased; the serious 
amused; the stupid are becoming en- 
lightened, and the rest of us are enjoying 
the game and the magazine. 


we 


Chek 


Cad 


Some advertisers who also think 
pretty well of Vanity Fair 
CHARLES EATON SHOE INDUSTRIES 
(Cranford Shoes) 
Brooks BROTHERS 


THE COMMONWEALTH SHOE & LEATHER Co. 
(Bostonian Shoes) 


F. R. Arnotp & Co. 
WamsvutTta MILLs Corp. 
EnprRA PEARL Co., INc. 


VANITY FAIR 


One of the Condé Nast Group 
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and more successful. A firm can 
be absolutely sure of making the 
right attack, where formerly it was 
in the dark and could hit the 


right prospects only by accident. . 


It is not only firms with a num- 
ber of separate products that 
classify prospects. For one prod- 
uct the prospects are vastly dif- 
ferent and must be approached in 
varying ways. The Celite Prod- 
ucts Company’s direct-mail cam- 
paigns for the same products are 
vastly different with their several 
classes of buyers. Small buyers 
are different from large ones. 
Southerners and Westerners are 
not the same as New Yorkers. A 
manufacturer differs from a 
retailer. 

It is obvious from this that 
rejuvenation of old lists must 
begin when the lists are first made 
up. Proper classification means 
that when a prospect has not 
answered an appeal after all kinds 
of varying efforts, following him 
is much more likely to be un- 
profitable than it would be if he 
had received only general liter- 
ature. 

Apparently worn-out lists, 
therefore, are usually full of life. 
They are names of real people 
who are buying something every 
day of their lives. The great 
need is not to discard them for 
more tempting prospects in the 
vague distance, but to reach them. 

These are the points to con- 
sider before lists are discarded: 

1. All mechanical changes 
should be made promptly. Lists 
should be kept up to date con- 
stantly. 

2. Everyone not a logical pros- 
pect should be dropped from the 
list. Every logical prospect should 
remain until he is a purchaser, out 
of business or dead. 

3. The appeal should be varied. 
Totally different approaches 
should be tested. 

4. Names should be classified so 
that they are hit only with the 
appeals that apply to ther per- 


—T 

5. Every name on your most 
active list is on someone else’s 
dead list. Every name on your 
dead list is on someone else’s 
most active list. 
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Trade Terms in International 
Use Compiled 


The definitions of trade terms and ab- 
breviations as oe ee by law and com- 
mercial usage in the principal countries 
of the world have been compiled by a 
committee of the International Chamber 
of Commerce at Paris. The compilation, 
entitled “‘Trade Terms—Definitions,” is 
printed in both English and French, and 
copies may be obtained from the secre- 
tary, American Section of the Interna- 
tional Chamber at hington, D. C. 

The dissimilar interpretations, for in- 
stance, of such terms as “F. O. B.,” 
“F. A. S.” and “C. I. F.,” in the dif- 
ferent countries has heretofore been the 
cause of bitter disputes. Aware of the 
difficulties of attempting to bring about 
uniformity, the committee contented it- 
self with publishing a clear statement of 
the recognized interpretations of the 
trade terms and abbreviations as in use 
in the large commercial countries. 








Oscar H. Fogg Leaves Ameri- 
can Gas Association 


Oscar H. Fogg has resigned as sec- 
retary-manager of the American Gas As- 
sociation, ew York, to become presi- 
dent and general manager of the Bal- 
timore Gas Ppemaace & Manufacturing 
Company, Baltimore, Md. Alexander 
Forward, of Richmond, Va., has been 
apociates secretary-manager to succeed 

r. Fogg. 





Death of Bernard A. Davey 

Bernard A. Davey, president of B. A. 
Davey and_ Associates, _ Birmingham, 
Ala., advertising agency, is dead. His 
death was the result of being gassed 
and wounded during service overseas in 
the war. Mr. Davey_had nm adver- 
— manager of the Birmingham News 
and formerly was en > in advertising 
work in Chicago an ashington. 





Joins “American Magazine” 


in Chicago 
James L. Mitchell has joined the Chi- 
cago office of the Crowell Publishing 
Company on the advertising staff of the 
American Magazine. He been with 
System in 
years. 


J. B. Wiggins Dies in Chicago 

John Benjamin Wiggins, president of 
the —* company bearing his name 
in Chicago, died at his home on Christ- 
mas Day. Mr. Wiggins was one of the 
oldest inhabitants of Chicago, having 

m born on the site of the present 
Wrigley building in 1842. 


hicago for the last four 








Joins Art Metal Construction 


Company 
Gerhard A..Hanser has joined the Art 
Metal Construction Company, James- 
town, Y., as assistant to the adver- 
tising manager. He was formerly with 
the advertising department of the 
Stewart Motor Corporation, Buffalo. 
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" | The Replacement Market 


: | Is Better Where Standards 
“ | of Living Are Higher 





‘t EEPING up with one’s 
the neighbors may be an ex- 
travagant habit, but it means 
more sales for the motor car 


e manufacturer. This sort of 
al competition exists toa greater 
ce degree among people who live 
: in the 663 Key Trading Cen- 
yo ters than anywhere else in this 
ig country. 75.8 per cent of 
sed ° ‘ ° e 
in Cosmopolitan’s readers live in 
ed these cities. 
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Add. Merchandising 


In the minds of many, 
McGraw-Hill is associated 
only with service rendered 
applying to the technical prob- 
lems of Industry. 


McGraw-Hill Engineering 
and Industrial Publications 
are the mediums through 
which industry buys from in- 
dustry. They are organized 
editorially, and with channels 
of research, to render leader- 
ship thinking and to closely 
analyze the industries served. 


But— 


Add merchandising service, 
as well. 


Not alone does McGraw- 
Hill analyze the movement of 
goods from industry to indus- 
try; the application and the ] 
markets for products in strictly 
technical and highly special- 


McGRAW-HILL COMPANY, INC., TENTH A 
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Service 


ized engineering and indus- 
trial fields. 


Applying to electrical equip- 
ment and appliances, used in 
the home and_ distributed 
through dealers and jobbers, 
McGraw-Hill is rendering a 
valuable merchandising ser- 
vice covering proper sales out- 
lets, market possibilities, anal- 
yses of merchandising cam- 
paigns, dealer and jobber 
helps; in fact, all the angles 
that influence the movement 
of electrical devices manufac- 
tured for general public con- 
sumption as they move from 
manufacturer to jobber, to 
dealer and from the dealer’s 
shelves. 


Add merchandising service 
toyour conception of McGraw- 


Hill. 


Draw upon it freely. 
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The Markets 
and the 
Papers That 
Serve Them 

Electrical — 
Electrical World 


Electrical 
Merchandising 


Electrical Retailing 
Journal of Electricity 


Construction and 
Civil Engineering 
Engineering 
News Record 
Mining 
Engineering & Mining 
Journal-Press 
Coal Age 


Transportation 
Electric Railway Journal 
Bus Transportation 


Industrial 
Power 
Industrial Engineer 
American Machinist 


American Machinist 
(European Edition) 


Chemical& Metallurgical 
Engineering 


Export 


Ingenieria Internacional 








AVENUE AT 36TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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It Pays to Advertise! 
You Pay to Advertise! 


-How much do you pay to advertise? 
Why spend twenty-three dollars a line 
in a combination of publications 

to reach 4,500,000 families 
when you can reach them with 


The American Weekly Magazine 
for seven dollars a line! 

The tremendous circulation and the 
low rate of The American Weekly 
enable you to advertise oftener 
by making every dollar go farther 





‘American eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 
1834 Broadway, New York 


“If you want to see the color of their money—use ‘color.”” A.J.K. 















































Bankers Back Dairymen in Big 
Advertising Effort 


Wisconsin Cheese Producers, Learning Lesson from Oleomargarine 
Interests, Will Substitute Merchandising for Agitation 


By C. M. Harrison 


GEVERAL years ago a PRINtT- 
ERS’ INK editorial staff man de- 
voted two weeks to traveling 
through the country districts of 
Wisconsin studying merchandising 
conditions in small stores. He 
visited practically every small 
town and crossroads settlement 
between Green Bay and Sturgeon 
Bay in the eastern part of the 
State. Then he made a number 
of stops from Madison west to 
Prairie du Chien, working out 
from the latter town into a series 
of small towns in the district 
where Blackhawk fought his war, 
taking in such places as Soldiers’ 
Grove and Gays Mills. He learned 
much about retail stores that he 
never knew before. But the two 
things that impressed him most 
were these: 

In the eastern part of the State, 
no matter how small was the com- 
munity visited, four institutions 
would invariably be encountered— 
a Catholic church, a Lutheran 
church, a general store and a 
cheese factory. 

In the western part there was 
some diversity in the churches, but 
in each settlement there was a 
general store and a tobacco ware- 
house. Moreover, on each farm 
there were tobacco-drying sheds 
ranging all the way from the small 
to the fairly extensive. If the 
leading business institution of the 
town was not a tobacco warehouse 
it was reasonably sure to be a 
canning factory for the packing 
of peas. 

The staff man thought all along 
that he was fairly well informed 
as to the resources of Wisconsin, 
but had no idea that the State 
produced cheese, tobacco and peas 
on such a huge scale. 

Over in the Green Bay district, 
upon going into a general store 
and inquiring for the proprietor, 
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the visitor usually was greeted by 
the latter’s wife, who was looking 
after the store. Her husband, she 
nearly always would say, was out 
in the cheese factory, which 
usually was back of the store or 
probably a part of the same build- 
ing. The farmers would bring in 
their milk and trade it for goods. 
The dealer would work it up into 
cheese. Such was the case in 
town after town, crossroads after 
crossroads. 

This is to say nothing of the 
larger and more ambitious cheese 
factories located in various impor- 
tant centres. It was evident that 
the dairying interests of Wiscon- 
sin were producing cheese on a 
large scale. 


PRODUCTION INCREASED 


The production has been greatly 
enlarged since that time. Sporadic 
merchandising efforts have been 
made also by some of the leading 
producers and Wisconsin cheese 
has become fairly well known 
through a somewhat limited mar- 
ket. But, compared with the really 
huge extent of the industry, the 
buyers and consumers of cheese 
have as inadequate a conception 
of the Wisconsin product as had 
the Printers’ INK writer before 
he made his trip. 

The Wisconsin dairy interests, 
in short, now lead the Union in 
the production of cheese. But 
they are not selling it on anything 
like a similar basis, thereby bear- 
ing out the statement made by 
Julius Rosenwald, in the December 
6 issue of Printers’ INK that the 
farmer is a most efficient producer 
but a poor salesman. All of this 
brings us to a most interesting and 
significant move now being under- 
taken under the auspices of the 
Wisconsin Bakers’ Association. 

The country banker, perhaps 
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better than any other business 
man, understands and appreciates 
the true ins and outs of the 
farmer’s condition. He is the man 
who loans the farmer money and 
whose prosperity in a broad way 
depends upon the advancement of 
agricultural pursuits in his State 
and the country at large. If the 
farmer is shamming, playing ’pos- 
sum—or, as some people charge, is 
endeavoring to obtain through 
class legislation advantages that 
can come only through good busi- 
ness practice—the banker knows 
it. The farmer couldn’t fool him, 
even if he wanted to. It is the 
banker’s business to know and he 
is not at all slow about applying 
his knowledge. 

The Wisconsin Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation set out to find out exactly 
why the dairymen in that State 
were not making more money. 
The outcome has been that, in co- 
operation with the dairying inter- 
ests of the State, the association 
has formed an organization known 
as Wisconsin Dairying, Inc., 
whose object will be the merchan- 
dising of Wisconsin cheese on real 
business principles. Just to show 
that it means something more than 
mere agitation, and that it is not 
going to permit preaching to take 
the place of practicing, Wisconsin 
Dairying, Inc., has voted to set 
aside a certain percentage of its 
capital stock to pay the expenses 
of an ambitious merchandising 
effort, one feature of which will 
be a large national advertising 
campaign. It is not permissible 
to state, just at this time, the ex- 
tent of the levy which the bankers 
have voluntarily made upon them- 
selves. But Printers’ INK was 
given the figure in confidence and 
can state that the net sum avail- 
able for the advertising will be 
surprisingly large. 

The money has been appro- 
priated and can be used at any 
time. But, before any advertising 
is done, Wisconsin Dairying, Inc., 
which is headed by J. M. Smith, 
president of the Wisconsin Bank- 
ers’ Association, is making sure 
that the dairying interests have 
something to advertise. The first 
thing that is held to be necessary 
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is that of insuring standard pro- 
duction of a quality that can make 
good on the impression created by 
the advertising and of sufficient 
volume of output to meet the 
demands created by the same 
force. 

The general merchant at Al- 
goma, in other words, must keep 
his cheese up to a certain stand- 
ard. So must the man with even 
a smaller factory at a crossroads 
store. And again so must the 
owner of a large factory. When 
an industry is widely scattered 
and conducted in so many smal! 
units as is the business of making 
cheese in Wisconsin, it is easy to 
see that some rigid standard as 
to quality and output must be en- 
forced or the advertising will not 
be given a fair opportunity to per- 
form. 


QUALITY MUST BE MAINTAINED 


An instance of this came about 
not so very long ago in an or- 
ganization devoted to the market- 
ing of fruits under a_ branded 
name. Some growers marketing 
through the association supplied 
some inferior fruits. They thought 
that the prestige gained by the ad- 
vertising was such that the sub- 
standard products could get by 
without complications. 

What happened was that the 
brand in question received quite a 
setback in the estimation of the 
trade. The trouble was remedied 
but several additional thousands 
had to be spent in advertising be- 
fore the brand got back to where 
it was. 

Providing against just such con- 
tingencies as these Wisconsin 
Dairying, Inc., is now putting the 
finishing touches on the plan to 
secure standardized production, 
preparing the way for an early 
beginning of the advertising cam- 
paign. The plans call for a general 
institutional campaign to be fol- 
lowed by an intensive newspaper 
effort, district by district. 

“The business principles and 
systems of Rockefeller, Ford. 
Wrigley and the packers,” one of 
the officials of the association said, 
“should be our model. With the 
possible exception of the circus, 
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the oil business carries a greater 
overhead than any industry. Yet 
the Standard Oil Company is able 
to sell a gallon of refined gasoline 
in metropolitan districts for 70 per 
cent of what the dairyman re- 
ceives for milk. Because of waste, 
duplication of service, lack of 
business system, the dairyman is 
practically without profit. If the 
oil business were handled as the 
dairymen conduct theirs, gasoline 
would sell for $5 a gallon and the 
producers would go broke. 

“Because the people engaged in 
dairying have not conducted their 
business in a business way and 
have not had the advertising spirit, 
they have failed to establish good- 
will. Here is where the tragedy 
of the whole thing comes in and 
where the great contrast between 
dairying and such interests as the 
oil and packing industry becomes 
apparent.” 

The necessity for establishing 
good-will, as set forth by the offi- 
cial, was one of the fundamental 
causes back of the bankers’ de- 
cision to finance the campaign. 
But the more spectacular reason is 
to be found in the advances made 
by the oleomargarine industry. 
The bankers did some investigat- 
ing along this line and discovered 
some startling things. 


DAIRYMEN HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR 
LEGISLATION 


The investigation showed that 
despite restrictive _ legislation, 
packers and other manufacturers 
have captured fully 40 per cent of 
the dairy trade in substitutes for 
butter, lard and other materials. 
Five years ago less than a thou- 
sand pounds of vegetable oils 
were used in colored oleomar- 
garine. Within two years the 
annual output leaped into the mil- 
lions. It was ascertained that even 
some farmers themselves |. use 
oleomargarine rather than butter. 
They take their butter fat to mar- 
ket and then take back oleomar- 
garine for use on their own tables. 
The investigation showed, in 
short, that the use and output of 
oleomargarine in this country are 
growing at a tremendous rate and 
that the butter market in Europe 
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has practically been supplanted by 
the sale of substitutes. In Europe 
last year considerably more than 
a million tons of oleomargarine 
were sold. 

“The reason for this is not diffi- 
cult to see,” said the official above 
quoted. “The dairying interests 
have been pinning their faith 
largely to restrictive legislation, 
while the packers and others have 
been carrying on a constructive 
fighting campaign of merchandis- 
ing. On the one hand there has 
been agitation and a do-nothing 
policy so far as the creation of 
good-will was concerned. On the 
other we see a constantly growing 
advertising effort. 


AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


“We are not questioning the 
rights of the oleomargarine man- 
ufacturers to forge ahead, what- 
ever may be our opinion as to the 
relative merits of their product 
and butter. Rather, we admire 
the splendid business ability they 
have displayed in forcing their 
goods ahead against some hard 
opposition. The same thing can 
be done and will be done with 
dairy products. What the dairy- 
men need is not more class. leg- 
islation of the kind advocated by 
a certain candidate for the Presi- 
dency with the object of enabling 
them to realize a profit on what 
they produce. Their problem is 
economic rather than political. 
They have something the people 
need and that the people will buy. 
What is needed is a policy of real 
salesmanship and merchandising, 
and this is the force we are going 
to utilize. When we consider all 
the facts it is easy enough to 
understand why the dairymen as 
a class are not prosperous.” 

The Wisconsin campaign is cen- 
tring upon cheese for the reason 
that milk in that form can enter 
any market that otherwise might 
be difficult to reach owing to the 
requirements of transportation. 
The cheese will be advertised 
under a trade name, this being the 
only possible method the pro- 
moters can see for marketing the 
product successfully. 


Wisconsin Dairying, Inc., has 
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First ini 


During 1923 
The Cleveland 


PLAIN DEALER 


published 


19,211,808 


Lines of Paid Advertising 


This is the largest volume of 
advertising carried by any 






Cleveland newspaper 
Exceeding Cleveland’s Exceeding Cleveland’s 
second newspaper third newspaper 
by 4,351,816 lines by 5,719,700 lines 


J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd St., 
New York 





WOODWARD & KELLY 
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National Advertising 
for 1923 


The Plain Dealer again carried 
approximately as much National 
Advertising as ALL other Cleve- 
land newspapers COMBINED. 


PLAIN DEALER 
3,971,884 lines 


Exceeding Cleveland’s 
second newspaper 
by 1,742,916 lines 


Exceeding Cleveland’s 
third newspaper 
by 2,198,840 lines 






















The Plain Dealers LARGEST Circulation— 
BOTH Daily and Sunday—is a MASS of Class! 
Buying Readers is what the advertiser needs— 
whether he be a local merchant, a national manu- 
facturer or a want advertiser. 


The great buying armies of advertising and mer- 
chandise think alike. The buyers of merchandise 
proved 1923 a good business year. The buyers of 
advertising proved The Plain Dealer Cleveland’s 
Greatest Salesman of ANY-priced Merchandise! 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
‘ . Times Building 
i Los Angeles, Cal. 
742 Market Street 


Will Sell It San Francisco, Cal. 
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set up a standard to which all 
cheese it markets must mea- 
sure up. 

The plan provides for cen- 
tralized warehousing, transporta- 
tation and distribution on a basis 
that will eliminate waste and dup- 
lication in service. 

The market will be developed 
on the zone basis. Just as quickly 
as districts are organized for 
centralized distribution—and the 
organization is being rapidly ac- 
complished — continuous advertis- 
ing campaigns will be started. 


National Forestry Bill Is 
Introduced into Senate 


A bill that is intended to provide the 
foundation of a general American 
forestry policy has been introduced by 
Senator McNary, chairman of the 
Senate Select Committee on Reforesta- 
tion. This bill is the result of nine 
months of investigation by the commit- 
tee. The bill is essentially of the 
fifty-fifty national and State co-oper- 
ative class. Its provisions differ from 
the existing Weeks’ law in that they 
are not confined to the watersheds of 
navigable streams. 





To Compile Export Statistics 
by States of Origin 


Statistics on exports are to be com- 
iled by States of original shipment 
ginning the new year. This action, 
according to the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, is in compliance 
with a demand by interior shippers, 
particular] of e Middle-Western 
States. These statistical reports have 
heretofore shown only the exterior port 
from which such exports cleared for a 
foreign country. 





“Successful Farming” Has 
Twenty-first Birthday 


The twenty-first anniversary of Suc- 
cessful Farming was celebrated at a 
Christmas dinner given to 565 em- 
ployees of the E. T. Meredith Publica- 
tions in the company’s plant at Des 
Moines, Ia. As a part of the pro 
gram Mr. Meredith presented twenty- 
eight bee perer of five years’ service, 
with gold watches. A twenty-one layer 
birthday cake adorned one table. 


Michael J. Owens Dead 


Michael J. Owens, vice-president of 
the Owens Bottle Company, and of 
the Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Com- 
pany, both of Toledo, O., died at that 
city on December 27, at the age of 
Gay tow. Inventions of Mr. Owens 
dari: g the last twenty years have rev- 
olutionized methods in the bottle-mak- 
ing industry. 


‘ 
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Additions to Staff of 
Brotherton Company 


The Brotherton Company, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency, has added to its s 
Leslie M, Barton, William C. Dudgeon 
and Reed L. Parker. 

Mr. Barton will be engaged in sales 
promotion work. He was formerly 
with e B Goodrich Company, 
Akron, O. More recently he has been 
with the Sweeney & James Company, 
Cleveland sonastising agency. 

Mr. Dudgeon, who has joined the 
copy staff, was formerly with the 
Campbell-Ewald Company, Detroit, and 
the Gardner Advertising Company, St. 


uis. 

Mr. Parker has been made sales pro- 
motion man and account executive. He 
was formerly with Lord & Thomas at 
Chicago, and more recently has been 
with C. C. Winningham, Detroit ad- 
vertising agency. 





Patent Office Speeds Action on 
Applications 


The United States Patent Office re- 
ports that trade-mark applications are 
now being acted upon within seven 
weeks, in contrast with five months’ 
time required to get final action a year 
ago. etween September 21 and 
December 21, action was taken on 1,563 
trade-mark applications, reducing the 
number on hand from 3,341 to 1,778. 
_ Applications on patents are now be- 
ing acted upon within nine months 
whereas a year ago a delay existed of 
fifteen months. Applications for de- 
signs now receive action within ten 
weeks while a year ago it took eight 


months. 
‘ 


Will Advertise Hames to the 
Consumer 


The U. S. Hame Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., manufacturer of hames, is pre- 
paring to conduct a consumer adver- 
tising campaign. The early part of the 
campaign will be devoted to the use 
of farm papers in the Middle West. 
This advertising will be directed b; 
Carr & Columbia, Inc., New Yor 
advertising agency. 


J. M. Kelly Joins Honolulu 
Agency 

John M. Kelly has joined The 
Charles R. Frazier Company, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, advertising agency, as 
head of its newly formed art ceguat- 
ment. Mr. Kelly was formerly in com- 
mercial art work in the United States. 











Goulds Pump Account for 
Griffin, Johnson & Mann 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., pump_ manufac- 
turer, has appointed Griffin, Johnson & 
Mann, Inc., New York, to direct its 
advertising. 
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In May, 1924, The Chicago 
Tribune will publish a weekly 
magazine of national circula- 
tion for men and women. 


In order to secure the most appropriate name 
possible $25,000.00 in cash is offered. The contest 
starts January 10, 1924, and closes midnight on 
March 31, 1924, and is open to anyone except an 
employee of The Tribune Company or his family. 
The name selected and the winner of the $25,000 
will be announced in the first issue of the new 
magazine. 


adprest in early issues 





There is always an unusual amount of interest in 
a new publication. The history of such endeavors 
shows that. The name contest backed with a large 
newspaper campaign will intensify this natural inter- 
est to such.a point that this new publication offers 
an extremely valuable advertising opportunity 
right from the start. 

Rates are based on a guaranteed average circulation 
of 500,000 the first six months—or rebate. Already 
a gratifying number of prominent national adver- 
tisers have placed substantial orders for the early 
issues. 


Call the office nearest you and a representative will 


give you a detailed explanation. 
The Coloroto Corporation 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LOS ANGELES 
1136 Tribune Bldg. 247 Park Avenue 406 Haas Building 
Phone Central 0100 Phone Vanderbilt 2336 Phone Metropolitan 3172 





cA mong the orders 


already received for the early issues 
of the new magazine to be published 


by The Chicago Tribune are: 


6 pages from a prominent 
food product manufacturer 


7 pages from a well known 
tire manufacturer 


13 pages from a nationally 
advertised plumbing fix- 
ture manufacturer 


6 time order from a leading 
paint manufacturer 


6 time order on a well known 
household article 


6 pages from a prominent 
correspondence school 


This is a partial list of orders received from 
prominent national advertisers, and serves to 
demonstrate their estimate of the advertising 
opportunity in the new publication. 

















Timken Roller Bearing Protects 
Good -Will in Court 


In Injunction Proceedings against Company That Rebuilt Timken Prod- 
ucts, Request Is Made for Protection of Timken Advertising Investment 


\ AANUFACTURERS of ad- 
iV vertised products that may be 
reconditioned or rebuilt and sold 
in competition with the new article 
will find much of interest in the 
request made by the Timken Rol- 
ler Bearing Company for an in- 
junction against the Schuman- 
Tigar Bearing Company. 

The case took place before 
Judge Augustus N. Hand of the 
United States District Court, 
Southern District. 

The records of the case allege 
that unfair advertising and sales 
methods were used by the Schu- 
man-Tigar cempany. The rec- 
ords also disclose that the Na- 
tional Vigilance Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World was active in the case. 

According to the complaint, the 
Schuman-Tigar company, with the 
intent and purpose of unfairly 
competing with the Timken com- 
pany and of appropriating to 
itself the good-will and busi- 
ness of the Timken company and 
of misleading the public, and 
with the further intent of passing 
off its product as the new and 
genuine product of the Timken 
company, obtained from sources 
other than the Timken company, 
old and used Timken roller bear- 
ings and the new Timken roller 
bearings of obsolete sizes, and 
converted the latter into more 
readily salable sizes. This was 
done by first heating the parts of 
these bearings, thus withdrawing 
the temper from them, and then 
boring out the inside of the cups, 
and cutting down the outer sides 
of the cones and rollers, and 
afterwards reheating, regrinding 
and reassembling the cones, cups 
and rollers. Schuman-Tigar com- 
pany also rebuilt and reassembled 
old and used Timken roller bear- 
ings by using the parts of dif- 
ferent bearings. 

The complaint continues by al- 
leging that after so converting, 


reassembling and rebuilding these 
Timken roller bearings, the Schu- 
man-Tigar company stamped the 
bearings with the same numbers 
and combinations of numbers and 
letters used by the Timken com- 
pany to designate the different 
sizes of its bearings and lubri- 
cated, wrapped and boxed the re- 
built bearings in lubricant, waxed 
paper and pasteboard cartons 
exactly similar to those used by 
the Timken company, and placed 
exactly the same printed matter 
on the outsjde of the cartons as 
that contained on the cartons 
used by the Timken company. 


ALLEGES REPUTATION WAS HARMED 


The Timken company also 
stated that the defendants sold 
and were selling and offering for 
sale, and were inducing dealers to 
sell and offer for sale, the bearings 
so converted, altered and as- 
sembled by them as new and 
genuine Timken roller bearings 
manufactured by the Timken 
company. It charged, and pro- 
duced expert testimony to prove, 
that the reheating and regrind- 
ing of the bearings weakened the 
original ‘bearings, so much so, in 
fact, that they were apt to break 
when subjected to the maximum 
speed and load at which new 
Timken bearings were expected 
to operate. This, the Timken 
company alleged, damaged its 
reputation among consumers and 
tended to decrease the good-will 
which it had built up for itself by 
building good roller bearings and 
by extensively advertising them. 

It appears that the Schuman- 
Tigar Bearing Company sent out 
to dealers and to distributors of 
roller bearings, from time to time, 
circular letters concerning the 
business in which it was engaged. 
Throughout these letters ref- 
erence was made to the fact that 
the rebuilt bearings were prac- 
tically on an equal footing with 
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new Timken bearings. Such ex- 
pressions as “it is difficult to dis- 
tinguish between one of our re- 
built bearings and a new Tim- 
ken” and “our bearing cannot be 
distinguished from a new one” 
were prevalent. It was on this 
point that the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World 
entered into the case. 

These circulars came to the at- 
tention of that committee soon 
after they were issued. Though 
the Vigilance Committee did not 
go so far as the Timken company 
in demanding a revision of the 
advertising and sales policy of the 
Schuman-Tigar company, it never- 
theless took action. It wrote to 
H. Schuman, the then president of 
the company, pointing out spe- 


cifically its objectiéns to the 
methods of the Schuman-Tigar 
company. 


The position of the. Vigilance 
Committee was set forth in the 
following copy of its letter to 
Mr. Schuman: 


This committee, as you may know, ‘is 
maintained by a representative group of 
national advertisers for the sole purpose 
of promoting truth in all advertising. 

ne of the circulars exploitive of your 
rebuilt Timken bearings, which was 
issued over your signature on or about 
July 17 last has come to our attention. 

In this you say, 

“It is an easy matter to successfully 
solicit Timken business and dozens of 
our accounts have found it just as easy 
to sell our rebuilt and converted bearings 
which look like new.” , 

The second sheet of this circular, which 
contains a list of prices and discounts 
is headed: 

“Stock list of Rebuilt & New Con- 
verted Timken Cones available as of 
July 15, 1928. 

“Return any bearings at our expense 
which do not look like new.” - 

The careful reader will appreciate that 
the goods which you offer are not new, 
but are rebuilt bearings. There is a 

‘ave possibility, however, of many be- 
ing confused by your use of the words 
“new cmevested” and “looks like new” 
into mistaking your goods for new parts. 

But aside from all this, your emphasis 
upon the fact that your bearings ‘“‘look 
like new” and your instruction to 
dealers to return any to you which do 
not “look like new” is practically an 
invitation to those to whom you sell to 

ss these products off to the public as 

ing new “Timken bearings.” 

e wonder if you have given this 
phase any consideration, for it is hard 
for us to believe that you would know- 
ingly solicit, or become parties to such 
misrepresentation, 
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The sale of second-hand and rebuilt 
bearings is a legitimate business, and we 
have no desire to handicap those engaged 
therein, in any manner, but because so 
many do misrepresent rebuilt parts, is 
all the more reason why reputable re- 
builders should guard against possible 
misunderstanding. 

May we ask that you give this matter 
your serious consideration, and let us 
hear from you at an early date. 


To this letter Mr. Schuman re- 
plied that he had resigned as 
president of the Schuman-Tigar 
Bearing Company. Mr. Tigar 
later wrote the committee admit- 
ting that Mr. Schuman, the writer 
of the circulars, had been too 
enthusiastic in these circulars and 
assured the committee that in the 
future his company would cease 
to use the words objected to. 

The Schuman-Tigar company 
contested the foregoing allegations 
and others as set forth in the Tim- 
ken complaint, but nevertheless 
Judge Hand granted the injunction 
requested by the Timken company 
by consent. 





“Posselt’s Textile Journal” 
Merged with “Textile World” 


The Textile Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, Posselt’s Textile Journal 
and the Posselt Textile Library, has been 
purchased by the Bragdon, Lord & Nagle 
Company, New York, publisher of Te-x- 
tile World. The former publication has 
been merged with the Textile World. 





Changes Names to Bird & Jex 
Company 

The Utah Billposting Company, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been re-incorporated 
under the name of The Bird & Jex 
Company. R. Leo Bird continues as 
president, and Heber C. Jex remains 
secretary-treasurer. 


A. E. Clayden Represents 
Lorain, O., “Journal” 


A. E. Clayden, publishers’ represen 
tative, New York, will continue to repre 
sent the Lorain, O., Journal. It was 
previously reported that this publication 
had appointed Powers & Stone, Inc., as 
its representative. 


Drapery Account for Eugene 
McGuckin Company 


The Stead & Miller Company, Phila 
delphia, drapery and upholstery fabrics, 
has placed its advertising account wit!) 
The Eugene McGuckin Company, adver 
tising agency of that city. 
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Ark. 


—Add this new com- 
monwealth to your 
map. It’s a circle 
radius 150 miles. 


Call it “Globe- 
Democrat Influ- 
ence.” The capital 
is St. Louis. 


The population ex- 
ceeds 444 millions. 
The wealth is based 
on a wider variety of 
natural resources and 
industry than any 
other state can show. 


The Globe-Demo- 
crat serves the entire 
49th state. No other 
single newspaper 
even claims such 
coverage. 
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“HANNIBAL 


-Where Morh Twain ved 


Ae 
Zi Oe S tate Missouri’s famous journalist has introduced you 


to this interesting city .. . You've breathed the 
atmosphere of Hannibal as you've read Mark 
Twain's stories. 

But Hannibal has grown with The goth State. 
The population is now 20,000. The bank de- 
posits total more than $5,055,000. 

Hannibal has a large shoe factory with an out- 
put of nearly 16,000 pairs a day. Then there 
are cement and lime works, foundries, wood 
working plants. 

e Mississippi River and the railroads con- 
nect Hannibal directly to St. Louis, where Han- 
nibal people augment the shopping which they 
do at these local stores : 

130 Grocery Stores 15 Drug Stores 

14 Auto Dealers and Garages 
6 Hardware Stores 6 Jewelers 
5 Building Material Dealers 
13 Shoe Stores 15 Dry Goods Stores 
10 Men’s Furnishings Stores 
9 Furniture Stores 6 Stationers 
35 Confectioneries 
Visit in Hannibal, and you'll notice the influence of the 
Globe-Democrat. It’s a very real influence—and a material 
aid to the advertiser who uses Globe-Democrat columns. 


Circulation in Hannibal: 
Daily—994; Sunday—3118 


Globe-Memocrat 


St. Louis’ Largest Daily X 


F. Se J. Richards, . 
Guy S. Osborn, - - 
J. R. Scolaro, - 


New York 
- Chicago 


Detroit 
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Open Season for 
Expositions 


CALIFORNIA Pacx1nGc_CorPoRATION 
San_Francisco, Dec. 13, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are particularly interested at this 
time in the question of meeting the many 
requests we receive for participation in 
food shows. 

Last March you ran several articles 
on this subject, notably in your issues 
of March 1, page 33; March 8, page 
105, and March 22, page 120. J 

We clipped these articles at the time, 
but in passing them around to interested 
officials of this company, they have been 
lost. If you happen to have extra 
copies of these issues, or any others 
having pertinent articles, we will ap- 
preciate it very much if you will mail 
them to the undersigned. 

CALIFORNIA PacKING CoRPORATION 

W. RoceErs. 


HE months of January and 
February seem to be the open 
season for promoters of all sorts 
of shows and expositions. Lately 
many big concerns, like the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, have 
been digging out the two articles 
written by Amos Bradbury and 
the reply to them by Norman J. 
Greer, which appeared last year 
in Printers’ INK. Now what did 
these articles that buyers of ad- 
vertising are referring to say on 
expositions? Here is a summary: 
The competition exhibit-bitten 
manufacturers meet from blond 
demonstrators giving away free 
goods and samples; the time 
and trouble to the manufacturer 
when he is called upon to detach 
members of his regular sales force 
from their work of selling goods 
to offer the glad hand to visitors 
at the booth, these and many other 
disadvantages were touched upon 
by Mr. Bradbury. Mr. Greer, in 
is reply, stated that there were 
two kinds of shows: One in which 
the displays, sampling and imme- 
diate sales were the whole show, 
with a full year intervening be- 
fore the goods were shown again; 
and the other a case where the 
show was used in the manner of 
a demonstration, merely one step 
in a real merchandising and ad- 
vertising program. An example 
showing the first-mentioned ten- 
dency was seen in the recent ex- 
position in New York of Eastern 
grown fruit. All sorts of stand- 
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ardized grades of fruit, beau- 
tifully packed and _ temptingly 
displayed, were to be seen at this 
show. But right in the middle of 
the apple eating season the con- 
sumer couldn’t buy the sort of 
fruit he saw displayed unless he 
purchased the advertised Western 
fruit, graded and packed in ac- 
cordance with the desires of the 
consumer and advertised to him. 
This show was supposed to be an 
advertising venture. But any ad- 
vertising effect was over in a 
week. The show was not a part 
of a consistent, sustained adver- 
tising and merchandising cam- 
paign. 

The manufacturer who is im- 
portuned to display his goods at 
a number of shows and exposi- 
tions, many of which may overlap, 
should use the same basis of 
judgment he would in purchasing 
space in a medium, and judge it 
entirely on its merits and _ its 
ability to fit into his sales and 
advertising plans as part of a fun- 
damental merchandising policy. 

As Mr. Greer said in his ar- 
ticle: “One sort of exposition is 
usually backed by promoters, as- 
sociations or owners of large 
buildings. The other often is 
backed by an organization that 
knows enough about advertising 
to realize that a one-week’s shot 
is not worth the time and effort 
the office boy spends in sending 
out second-class letters.” 

During the exposition season of 
1924 it will pay manufacturers to 
scrutinize carefully each request 
to “show at the show” and apply 
to such requests the yardstick of 
sound business judgment.—[Ed. 
PRINTER’s INK. 


W. S. Cady with Wichita, 


Kan., “Beacon” 

William S. Cady has been appointed 
advertising mimeo of the Wichita, 
Kans., Beacon. Mr. Cady was recently 
national advertising manager of the 
Oklahoma City Oblohasion and Times. 


Louis Hanlon with Ben Dale 
Company 


Louis Hanlon, for a number of years 

with the art department of the Phila. 

delphia Public Ledger, has joined The 

— Company, advertising art, New 
or 
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+ [| The Detroit News Is First 


of Choice In Detroit 
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é ° Detroit News published 29,067,696 lines of paid adver- 
ng Bulletin! tising in 1923. (Figures subject to slight change in final audit.) r 
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| val tT three lines on the chart above graphically tell 
rest the story of newspaper preference in Detroit. 
ply The expansion of press facilities enabling The News 
+4 to increase from 48 pages to 56 immediately caused the 
Ed. upward trend of The News’ advertising line and 
materially increased the lead of The News over its 
; competitors. 

The relation of the three lines before and after 
mod November 3d proves conclusively that The Detroit 
tly News is always the first choice of advertisers, and the 
= medium always used when space is available as it 

now is. 
ale 
.| The Detroit News 
hila- 


New 275,000 Circulation Daily; 275,000 Sunday 
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_ This Store Teaches 


Interior Decoratio 


ODGERS-MEYERS FURNITURE COM- 
PANY of Dallas, Texas, serves about 1,500 
families in this city of 158,000. They cover a 
radius of more than 100 miles with their fleet 
of five motor trucks. About 70 people are 
employed in this establishment. 


This store gives a three-year course in interior 
decoration at a nominal rate of tuition. This is 
indicative of the progressives who manage its 
affairs, as is the fact that it does an $800,000.00 
volume of business even in so-called “dull” years. 


Rodgers-Meyers Furniture Company furnishi 
their community with everything from 
“Antiques” to “Tassels.” Its buyers attend the 
Markets in Grand Rapids, Chicago and St 
Louis semi-annually. 
This institution is truly representative of the 
aggressive merchandisers to be found 
in the furniture and home-furnishings 
outlets today. 

About 12 executives and salesmen read 


the copy of The Grand — Furniture 
Record which comes to this store each 


month, 
G Adv. Ma 


Rodgers: Meyers Furniture 


A. N. RODGERS 
President 
Rodgers-MeyersFurn.Co. 


s, The Grand Rapic 
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Rodgers-Meyers Furniture Company sells the following percentage 
of the commodities listed below. (These percentages in relation 
to total sales volume) : 


Draperies 1.5 per cent 
and Curtains} 34.0 Baby Carriages.. 15 “ “ 
Fl per Kitchen Cabinets 10 “ “ 
loor Covers . «| cent Furniture »~* 
Adv. Man Carpet Sweepers Total ... 100.0 “ 


Furniture 
Reprints of this series will be forwarded executives, 
for their data files, upon request. 


rniture Record .,- 
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L750 7" / 


is the print order 


for Mast 


If the average print order 
for True Story were 
compared with the aver- 
age returns (less than 
4%/,) for each month dur- 
ing 1923, the proportion 
would be as the Wool- 
worth Building (792 feet) 
to Mount Everest (514 
miles). 


Since the drawing on this 
page was finished the 
print order for March 
True Story has been in- 
creased to 1,815,000. 
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The Economics of a Moron 
The Farmer Who Buys Back His Own Hog, and the Six Portuguese 


By Amos Bradbury 


[t seems to be generally agreed 
by prominent speakers and 
writers that the big “problems” of 
the coming year are the farmer 
and the wage worker and his job. 
How are we going to take care 
of the great mass of increased 
production when the European 
market is, to say the least, inci- 
dental? I have heard it said sev- 
eral times recently, by men who 
are called economists, that we are 
engaged in the unprofitable and 
dangerous pastime of raising our- 
selves by our own boot-straps. 

It has been pointed out that we 
are somewhat in the position of 
the famous family on the desert 
island which made its living by 
taking in the washing of another 
family also marooned on _ the 
same island. “While it is true 
we are producing more, wages are 
too high,” say these men; “cut 
them and things will improve.” 
I have even heard advertising 
blamed for making farmers and 
workers want Georgian patterns 
in silverware, hollow tiles for 
their houses, better furniture for 
their living rooms and mono- 
grams on their radiator caps 
when in order to buy these things 
in sufficient volume to keep fac- 
tories moving they must receive 
wages which already are too high 
or prices for eggs, corn and pota- 
toes so high that they still further 
raise living costs. 

One or two important speakers 
have pointed out that the biggest 
problem facing the world is man 
and his job and how to enable the 
man to earn high wages in his 
job and still keep cost at a point 
where the factory can make a 
profit. To which another school 
of economists—mostly bankers— 
replies that wages must be liqui- 
dated before we can get to any 
\ormal situation. 

Now I am a moron. I heard 
Saunders Norvell, chairman of 
the board of directors of McKes- 
son & Robbins, in his famous 
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speech on morons and I fall in 
all of his classifications. I do 
not know where Christopher 
Columbus was buried, or how 
many pounds of blood there are 
in my system. I, too, have taken 
out insurance policies without 
knowing their terms and condi- 
tions. I feel confident that I 
rank with the lower 35 per cent 
of our population so far as intel- 
ligence about economics is con- 
cerned. As a moron, therefore, I 
offer my curious thought in the 
full knowledge that there is prob- 
ably something radically wrong 
with them. 


HERE'S A REAL PROBLEM 


One of the things that trouble 
me is this: Why is it that when 
banks issue their monthly survey, 
as many of them do, they point 
out that the good trade done by 
department stores and manufac- 
turers is due largely to the fact 
that wages are high, there is little 
unemployment and the people are 
spending money? Usually in an- 
other part of the bank’s pamphlet 
there is a plea for lower wages 
and usually somewhere a state- 
ment that the farmer is getting 
plenty for his crops right at the 
present moment and doesn’t need 
help so much as he needs assis- 
tance in saving his money—spend- 
ing less in other words. How in 
the world a cut in the purchas- 
ing power of our two largest 
classes of buyers is going to keep 
factory wheels whirring is far 
over my low brow. 

Here are a couple of examples 
which have led me to wonder 
whether it is not possible for a 
nation like ours to manufacture 
and sell to ourselves without do- 
ing something which the learned 
economists tell us is all wrong. I 
heard a man talking recently 
about Armour and Company’s re- 
search department and what it 
discovered concerning farmers— 
one of our two big factors in 
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domestic buying power. This 
company, which buys the raw 
material for its Star brand of 
hams and bacon in large quanti- 
ties from the livestock farmer, 
sent some men out to discover 
whether it. was possible to carry 
“coals to Newcastle” by re-selling 
the farmer his own livestock in 
the form of finished food prod- 
ucts. 

The research department dis- 
covered that a farmer, while he 
is a big producer of meat, has 
actually become a buying con- 
sumer of meat. The old fash- 
ioned, jovial, butchering day on 
the farm is gradually losing its 
place. For, according to my in- 
formant, this research department 
discovered that modern packing- 
house methods enable the farmer 
to get better and cheaper hams and 
bacon than he can make for him- 
self, to say nothing of the time 
and work he saves. A man who 
raises livestock can actually save 
money and get a better product 
by selling his hogs to Armour and 
then buying back at his local 
store, in the form of ham, 
bacon or pig’s feet, his favorite 
part of the hog he previously sold 
the packer. 

An advertising campaign to 
farmers was the result of the re- 
search, so that this big packing 
concern believes in backing its 
apparently paradoxical discovery 
with some hard cash. When the 
Chicago average price on hogs 
oes up, my farmer-musician 
friend, Jere Ackerman, gets more 
money for them than he did pre- 
viously and his Star ham and 
bacon that he repurchases doesn’t 
increase as much and Jere has 
more money to buy himself a new 
trombone from an advertiser in 
Elkhart, Ind. He is assured of a 
uniform brand of ham or bacon 
at a lower price than he can pro- 
duce himself, and he has more 
time to listen to the radio or his 
own trombone. I suppose it is 
because of the modern packing- 
house system and its elimination 
of the inevitable waste that is 
present when an individual tries 
to do the same job the packing 
house does with its big produc- 
tion, efficiency plans and massed 
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selling methods. Yet, on the sur- 
face, it looks very much like rais- 
ing ourselves by our. boot-straps 
perhaps. 

Now let us look at the other 
class of big domestic consumer, 
the man who works for wages. 
It is well to remember always in 
connection with purcHasing power 
that something like 4.1 per 
cent of our total purchasing 
power is all that is represented 
by incomes of $10,000 a year and 
more. And this small 4 per cent 
of our purchasing power wouldn’t 
keep many factories running at 
full time. We are sometimes apt 
to forget this fact when we say 
that if the farmer, loses money 
it is his own business and that we 
should keep “liquidating” wages 
all the time. 


THE SCENE SHIFTS 


Here is Mike Ritola with a 
steady job in a shoe factory -in 
St. Louis. Mike is on a profit- 
sharing plan and his earnings at 
steady work are averaging about 
$55 a week. Being given the 
material and tools by the manage- 
ment, Mike applies his skill to 
them and does his specialized part 
of making a pair of work shoes 
for other workmen and farmers. 
His concern is one of the largest 
in the country. He gets a special 
employee’s discount so he is able 
to buy back the pair of shoes he 
helped make at a lower price than 
a workman in a,nearby automo- 
bile factory. But being a saving 
sort of a person, Mike has man- 
aged -to buy many other things 
besides shoes with the money he 
gets for making them. He not 
only has a car, but a few weeks 
ago he bought a car. heater from 
a. coricérn in Kokomo. He is 
paying for a little house on the 
outskirts of town and he is man- 
aging to save some money. I 
don’t know the man’s name who 
fastens bolt. No. 72 to its proper 
part of the ‘machinery in the Ford 
plant, but it is safe to assume that 
from his few seconds’: attention 
to each of thousands . of such 
bolts he is able to buy back, from 
Edsel and his father a_ whole 
machine. Building it bolt by bolt 


himself would cost him more and 
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dl Friday, December 21, saw 
‘I .s Chicago newspapers carry- 
re ' ing a tremendous volume 
a of radio advertising. 


As usual, manufacturers and 
retailers displayed marked 





Ms preference for the Chicago 
: Evening American. 
te This preference was respon- 
rs sible for the Chicago Eve- 
. ning American publishing 
7a 5,733 lines of radio adver- 
ing tising, which exceeded by 
‘ 1,340 lines the volume 
chs published by its nearest 
the competitor. 

I 
=: | || CHICAGEE RICAN 


that * * . EVENING 


rom A Good Newsp aper 
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he would probably starve to death 
before he had a car. 

. Both these men, let us assume, 
are producing a lot more than 
they did a few years ago and are 
earning a whole lot more money, 
thus being able to buy more shoes 
and automobiles from each other 
by way of the usual channels of 


trade. In this progress of ex- 
change a great many people 
profit, including the man who 


owns the tools of production, the 
factory, the packing house or the 
farmhand as the case may be. 

In each case the individual is 
able to buy primarily, I think, 
because of the elimination of 
waste in the bigger plant that 
specialization makes possible. 

Here are six Portuguese immi- 
grants in Providence. Three 
started their work in the new 
country by shoveling bituminous 
coal into a hungry furnace door, 
and three as puddlers, ladeling 
out the molten steel in a foundry. 
The earning power of each aver- 
aged X dollars a week. They all 
went to night school and learned 
English the first year and their 
earning power rose to X+4 dol- 
lars a week, the excess being 
spent in a little better living quar- 
ters. In the course of time all 
six read in the advertisements 
about a correspondence course of 
training which will help them get 
ahead. 

Now earning X-+9 dollars, 
each enrolls, and three become 
armature winders and three ma- 
chine tool operators. The earn- 
ings of each jump to X+19 
dollars a week. The work they 
did when they first came to 
America by this time is being 
done by automatic stokers, and 
automatic puddling machinery, if 
there is such a thing. At this 
stage they invest in some adver- 
tised work shoes, Chicago cloth- 
ing, buy an alarm clock, feed 
Cream of Wheat to their chil- 
dren and blow the wife to a 
facial mud pack. By _ further 
study and application each Portu- 
guese doubles his individual pro- 
duction the next year, and being 
on piece work, his wages rise to 
X+32 dollars a week. He then 
buys back part of what he makes 
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as an accessory to his radio set 
or his automobile, bought on time 
payments, and in other ways 
starts to lose his native thrift in 
his rising American standard of 
living. He does his small bit 
with his +32 dollars over his 
original X, to keep several fac- 
tories and farms busy. 


SOME HIGHER MATHEMATICS 


In the meantime he has risen 
from a Rabot, competing with an 
automatic machine, to a_ skilled 
workman. His purchasing power 
has increased from X to X+32 
dollars a week. He has added 
to the country’s supply of arma- 
tures and automobile accessories 
and has reduced the cost to the 
maker. He has done his share 
to make it possible for the mine 
owner and worker to take more 
metal from the ground for him 
to convert into armatures. Is he 
producing too fast? Shall we 
preach increased production to 
him in the light of the startling 
increases in the country’s produc- 
tion told aboutjby the Secretary 
of Commerce?f If he listens to 
our preachm that increased in- 
dividual production means _in- 
creased wages, will he produce 
himself out of a job if farmers 
and other workers can’t buy all 
he makes? Just what would be 
gained for the prosperity of other 
factories by liquidating these six 
Portuguese back to X+20? If 
it is good to liquidate them to 
X+20, would it be better yet to 
liquidate them to X and how or 
why? 

Is the farmer who buys back 
part of his own hog from Mr. 
Armour trying to raise himself by 
his own boot-straps? If we urge 
the farmer to cut down his wheat 
acreage so he will get more 
money, due to a smaller output, 
would the General Baking Com- 
pany be a benefactor or a male- 
factor by trying to increase the 
demand for bread by advertising? 
These are a few of the questions 
I should like to ask the banker 
and economists; I suppose they 
are all very simple to them, but 
they give us morons pause. 

I heard David Friday say that 
if we could get a digest of pay- 
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A Real Service 
for HOME Builders 


d —and those who sell 
2 products that home 


“| builders buy— 


le HE Architect’s Small House Bureau, con- 
~ trolled by the American Institute of 
~ Architects, is conducting the Home Building 
“1 Department in Hearst’s International 
s Magazine. 

<f Because of the character of the authority be- 
n- hind this service which we are rendering to 
nt our readers, their responses have been unusual 
. both in numbers and the intensity of interest. 
. In less than three months we have received 
i nearly 6,000 communications from our readers 
7 asking for home building information of all 
to kinds. 

or 

+ A magazine rendering such a distinct home 
r. building service to its readers opens the door 
~ of opportunity to advertisers who have some- 
at thing to sell to the man planning to build and 
tt, equip a new home. 

* 

: | | Hearsts/ onal 
: earsts Internationa 
ey A Liberal Norman Hapgood, 


tit Education Magaz ine Editor. 
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The selling power 
of McClure’s 


HESE features in the January issue indicate 
the power of McClure’s to sell itself to men, 
and keep men sold: 
Through the Japanese Earthquake........ Roderick Matheson 


An American’s Thrilling Adventures in the World’s Worst 





Catastrophe 
The Mystery at Meyerling.................:s00004 Joseph Szebenyei 
Secret Letters from the Hapsburg Archives Reveal the Facts of 
an Historic Tragedy 
An Experiment in Electricity.................00 H. C. McNeile 
Jim Maitland Stakes His Life on One Last Game of Bluff 
NIE ns caccinsvshedassnecene Samuel Crowther 
What the Growing Power of the Fascisti Portends in World 
Affairs 
Mistooken Identity...................000 John Randolph Hornady 


Obie Shorter, Financial High Flyer, Unfortunately Essays the 
Role of High Diver 
Tigers of the Sea........ Hamilton M. Wright 
Fishing for Speed Demons of the Deep—A Sport More Thrilling 
Than Big Game Hunting 
The Man Who Knew How.............:cccccsceseeeees Allanson Shaw 
Nemesis Lurks in the Blizzard to Challenge a Villain’s Boast 
Men Who Have Made the News 
What the South Is Thinking............ George F. Milton, Jr. 
Ford—McAdoo—Prohibition—Muscle Shoals—Co-operatives—the 
Boll Weevil 
Te Tao nsasew ines scccscoctvensviaicens Major C. E. Russell 
Another Real Life Detective Story, Disclosing A. E.F. Secret 
Service Exploits 





The Third Round—(Serial)................::0cse00 H. C. McNeile 
With Bulldog Drummond Bound and Gagged, Robinson Becomes 
Master of Goscanenios 
From Dimes to Millions.................... Edward Mott Woolley 
The Story of F. W. Woolworth’s Revolution in Merchandising 
Financial Problema.....................-.-z0ceee Franklin K. Sprague 


We suggest, as a still better means of under- 
standing the selling power’ of McClure’s—the 
reading of this issue. 


CCLURES 
Boy 
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The buying power 
of men 


6s EN make the money, women spend it”—a pop- 
ular fallacy! 

More than half of the total number of advertisers 
in current magazines have a direct message for 
men. 

Who buys your cigars? Who buys your cloth- 
ing? Who buys your automobile? Who expresses 
preferences—that mean sales—as to your food, 
fuel, furniture, books, children’s education, house- 
hold equipment, vacations, toilet accessories, en- 
tertainment? 

Who buys your office furniture and equipment? 
Who buys your securities? Who buys your 
insurance? 

Man is far from being the back number that he 
is painted. As long as he makes the money he is 
going to be a vital factor in most sales. 


You have a message distinctly for men if you sell 
anything for man’s exclusive use, or for himself 
and his family. Frame it for his eyes—put it in 
his language and play up the features which will 
appeal to him—and present it through McClure’s. 


McClure’s will give your message, as nearly as 
is possible, 100 per cent interested circulation. 


MCCLURE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
80 Lafayette Street, New York 


the magazine 
made for MEN 
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roll figures we could come closer 
to predicting cycles in business. 

I wish he would advise me on 
the questions I have asked. 
think he knows the answers. It 
looks from my library chair as 
if we were going to take in each 
other’s washing, so far as. the 
bulk of our sales is concerned, 
for some months or years to 
come. 

Is it a vicious circle, or an 
elastic rubber band? As a moron 
I ask you better-informed men, 
which? 

Many of us, planning our busi- 
ness for 1924, would appreciate 
your thoughts on the subject. 


Increase 1924 Advertising on 
Lingette 


Fred Butterfield & Company, Inc., 
New York, report that the fabric, 
Lingette, during 1923 set such a rec- 
ord for increased sales that it reduced 
overhead expenses in an amount sufficient 
to pay for all national advertising. 

onfident that the sales growth in 
1924 will likewise absorb advertising 
costs, the company has increased its 
advertising program. Plans call for the 
use of rotogravure in sixteen metro- 
politan yee and space in eleven 
women’s publications, much of the latter 
in color. 


Form Book Publishing Firm 


M. Lincoln Schuster and Richard L. 
Simon have formed the book rf 
firm of Simon & Schuster at New York. 
Mr. Schuster, who is president, recently 
resigned as assistant to the general man- 
ager of the Motor and Accessory Manu- 
facturers Association, but continues as 
counsel to the educational department. 
Mr. Simon, vice-president, is an execu- 
tive of Boni & Liveright, New York 
publishers. 








Zepherized Underwear to 
Be Advertised 


Zepherized underwear for spring and 
summer wear will be featured in_ the 
1924 advertising of the Associated Knit 
Underwear Manufacturers of Amer- 
ica. Member manufacturers supporting 
the campaign are to use the name for 
knit bleached underwear. Names Fata 
three models for men are: Knit Athletic, 
Semi-letic and Knit-gard. 





Brewster Publications Advance 


Duncan A. Dobie, Jr. 

Duncan A. Dobie, Jr., director of ad- 
vertising of the Brewster Publications, 
Inc., Brooklyn, Y., has been ap- 
pointed vice-president and _ business 
manager. The Brewster publications in- 
clude Motion Picture Magazine, Classic 
and Beauty. 
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Fraudulent Advertiser Gets 
Jail Sentence 


One year in the Ontario reformatory 
was the sentence recently passed upon 
Maurice D. Prendergast, president of 
the Prendergast Company, Sarnia, on a 
charge of fraud. The Prendergast Com- 
pany had used advertising in Canadian 
farm papers inviting orders for fence 
material at prices much lower than the 
existing market, for cash. The major- 
ity of these orders were not filled. 
When refunds were demanded they 
were not forthcoming. The concern 
has suspended. 





Bruko Cleaner to Invade 
Household Market 


The Bruce Products Company, De- 
troit, manufacturer of Bruko cleaner, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Campbell-Ewald Company, adver- 
tising agency of that city. The product 
is at present sold to manufacturers, 
articularly in the automobile industry, 
or cleaning grease, etc., from 
machined metal parts during the course 
of manufacture. It is now planned to 
package and place the cleaner in the 
household market. 





Death of James Hooper 


James Hooper, one of the pioneer 
newspaper men of Western Canada, died 
recently at Winnipeg, at the age of 
sixty-eight. In 1880 he founded the Her- 
ald at Morris, Manitoba, which was 
among the earliest newspapers in the 
Province. Mr. Hooper also was asso 
ciated with several Winnipeg news- 
papers. Later he was appointed King’s 
Printer for Manitoba, a post from 
which he retired some years ago on 
account of ill health. 





Increase in Per Capita Value 
of Imports 


The per capita value of imports in 
1922 was $27.71, according to statistics 
contained in the 1922 edition of ‘For- 
eign Commerce and Navigation of the 
United States,” of the Department of 
Commerce. This figure compares with 
per capita imports of $23.33 in 1921; 
$47.22 in 1920; $18.04 in 1913, and 
$4.40 for 1821, the first year for which 
figures were tabulated. 





New Account for Moss-Chase 
Agency 

The Buffalo Davenport Bed Com- 

pany has retained The Moss-Chase Co., 


a Buffalo advertising agency, as adver- 
tising and merchandising counsel. 


Starts Advertising Business 


Saul Jay Levin, formerly advertising 
manager of I. Breidbart Bros., and 
The Washington Mills, both of New 
York, has started an advertising business 
under his own name at that city. 
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DY RING 1923, THE WORLD printed 
nearly 2,000 000 separate advertise- 

ments, or 814, 423 more than its nearest com: 
petitor. The score: 


THE WORLD 1,911,282 Advertisements 
The Times 1,096,859 
The Herald 373,601 


The American 371,130 ° 
The Tribune 132,922 ? 
THE WORLD'S record was 199,101 more separate 
advertisements than were printed during 1922. 


MaLiLers BipG. PuLITzER BLpG. GENERAL Motors BLDG. 
CHICAGO New York DETROIT 
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ys Something 


s Seiberling, Fuller & Smith’s clients are these: 


1924 









The Allyne-Zerk Company, 
Direct contact lubrication for aute- 
motive vehicles. 


The American Multigraph Sales 
Company, 
The Multigraph. 
Atlantic Stamping Company, 
Household utensils. 


Carbola Chemical Company, 
“Carbola’’. 


The Cleveland and Buffalo Transit 
Company, 
Great Lakes steamship lines. 


The Cleveland Company, 
Publishers of the Cleveland News 
and Sunday News-Leader. 


The Cleveland Provision Company, 
“ Wiltshire’ meat products, 

Detroit Steel Products Company, 
“Fenestra” windows and Detroit 
Springs. 

The Fox Furnace Company, 

“Sunbeam” Warm-Air Heating. 

Gainaday Electric Company, 
Electric household appliances. 

The Glidden Company, 
Paints and varnishes, 
“Jap-a-lac” and “ Ripolin”. 

The Gypsolite Company, 

“Gypsolite’’ wallboard. 
The Hanna Building Company, 


Owners and operators of 
The Hanna Baa ilding. 


including 


Ivanhoe-Regent Works 
of General Electric Company, 
“Ivanhoe"’ metal reflectors and 





National Lamp Works 
of General Electric Company, 
ational Mazda lamps. 
The peter Company, 
Aaitaetanhiite aniadanteh’ ab ond 





rear view mirrors. 


H. H. Robertson Company, 
— Process Asbestos Protected 


Hotels wna ed Company, Inc. 
Fosvating Hotels Statler in Buffalo, 
Ci nd, Detroit; and St. Louis, a: 
Hotel Pennsylvania in New York. 


The Timken-Detroit Axle Company, 
Axles for motor vehicles. 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 
Timken tapered roller bearings. 


United States Chain & Forging 
Company, 
“McKay” tire chains and commercial 
and industrial chains of all kinds. 


University School, 
College preparatory school. 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, oui om 
Electric apparatus, appliances ai 
Supplies, tncludine household labor- 
Saving devices 


Willard Storage Battery Company, 
Storage batteries. 


fication—the great need of good 
s and their advertisers—is made 
hen a striking and easily re- 
ed mark identifies the product, 
kage, the dealer’s store and both 
er’s and dealer’s advertising. 





mith ~Advertising 
lid Ave.,Cleveland 


ber American Association of Advertising Agencies 
r National Outdoor Advertising Bureau, Inc. 









Neo Redio Receiving 
Set is complete without tt, 
~— 


After the page is turned.... 


N his way through the magazine your advertisement stops 

the prospect. He pauses—reads, is interested; possibly 

sold—then, passes on. As soon as the page is turned, the im- 
pression your copy made on him begins to diminish. 


The secret of selling him lies in promptly showing where the 
product is for sale and reminding him at the point of sale of the 
interest he once had in the proposition. 


Hustling along the street, he is stopped by the Giant Ad in 
the dealer’s window. It reminds him of the moment when he 
read the original in the magazine and recalls to mind his de- 
cision to buy which he formed at the time. 

Giant Ads can be 


That Giant Ads increase sales in just this | made in any size 





way is proved by the number of advertisers | i Diack and white, 
colors. Usual sizes 
who use them regularly. ae 


25x38 and 38x50. 








Send for booklet, samples and prices. 
NATIONAL PROCESS COMPANY, Inc. 





117 East 24th Street, New York Mad. Sq. 3680 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND 
80 Boylston Street 1420 Chestnut Street 335 Fifth Avenue 1056 Leader-News Bldg. 
Tel. Beach 3321 Spruce 1173 Smithfield 1162 Main 8115 


GIANT ADS 


Rea. U, 8. Pat. Or. 
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Competing Manufacturers Use Same 
Sales Manual to Educate Salesmen 


The Associated Manufacturers of Enameled Ware Are Employing a 
Manual Which Teaches Salesmen to Sell the Ware 
as Well as the Brand 


By James Henle 


HERE have been co-operative 

advertising campaigns to reach 
consumers, to interest jobbers, to 
arouse retail distributors. Now 
comes a co-operative effort di- 
rected at the manufacturers’ own 
salesmen in the form of a manual 
entitled “Sell More Enameled 
Ware,” issued by the Associated 
Manufacturers of Enameled Ware. 

This isa group of more than 
twenty companies, each of which 
is competing keenly with the 
others, and many of which have 
established trade names of high 
value through advertising. What 
special problems induced them to 
tackle the knotty question of sales- 
man education in this co-opera- 
tive manner? Why should a 
manufacturer desire to educate 
his salesmen in the talking points 
of his competitors? How can a 
manual that meets the needs of 
one manufacturer be used to 
strengthen the selling tactics of 
the salesmen working for a dif- 
ferent concern? 

In the first place, despite the 
fact that they are competing with 
each other, the manufacturers 
realized that there is little danger 
of a salesman neglecting to push 
his brand against all opposing 
brands—that the real peril lies in 
the salesman neglecting to push 
his ware against all competitive 
wares, Establishment of this fact 
immediately transfers the ques- 
tion of salesman education to a 
different plane and makes it ap- 
parent that competing manufac- 
turers of the same ware can co- 
operate with each other to their 
common advantage, since the man- 
ual emphasizes the proper method 
of selling the ware. 

It might be asked whether there 
is anything for a salesman to learn 
about a ware that has been on the 
market for over a generation. In 
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this case it was not so much a 
question of learning as of re- 
learning, for the merits of the 
product have come to be taken for 
granted—and forgotten. “The book- 
let reviews and _ re-emphasizes 
these merits; in sharp paragraphs 
it tells the chief points about 
enameled ware and ties them 
right up to the “why,” which is 
in the manufacture. In spite of 
the brevity of these talking points 
they are practical and realistic— 
they are not vague generalities and 
adjectives. For instance, under 
the general heating, “Why Does 
Enameled Ware Make Good in 


the Kitchen?” there are the 
following subheads: Cleanliness, 
Sanitation, Cooking Success, 


Durability, Convenience, Keeping 
Food, Fuel Economy, Attractive- 
ness. Under “Cooking Success,” 
for instance, we read: 


Enameled Ware utensils are not af- 
fected by acid foods. It never discolors 
food or changes the flavor; for example, 
scientific tests have proved t rhu- 
barb cooked in Enameled Ware is not 
discolored and does not absorb metallic 
compounds. That is why Enameled 
Ware is ideal for canning and preserv- 
_ Salted or salt meats or any in- 
gredient containi salt water may be 
cooked in Enameled Ware without corrod- 
ing or otherwise affecting its durability. 
These are only a few reasons why Enam- 
eled Ware makes for cooking success. 


More than half the booklet is 
devoted to how the salesman can 
help the dealer. The whole idea 
of service is put into practical 
terms by the paragraph: 

It all comes back to this: A manu- 
facturer’s salesman or a jobber’s 


sales- 
8 SS ae ee oS Ee ot geet 
until the goods are in the hands of the 


ing. 


faster than they pass off the chatves ef 
the dealer. 


So much attention is devoted 
to showing the salesman how he 
can help the dealer for the simple 
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reason that most dealers have to 
be shown how to sell any staple 
article effectively. Sales promo- 
tion of specialties like electric 
utensils, labor-saving devices, etc., 
have been so intensive that the 
dealer is much more interested in 
these and, because of the strong 
dealer co-operation, he has been 
afforded, he understands much 
better how to sell them. 

In recent years, even in the 
group of goods to which enameled 
ware belongs, there have been 
cooking utensil fads which have 
appealed fo women just as dress 
fads have captivated them. The 
staple, like enameled ware, always 
has to put up its hardest fight 
against the fad, even though the 
vogue of the latter will eventually 
die down. The appeal of differ- 
ent appearance or novelty, which 
causes demand, very often leads 
the dealer to neglect his staple 
stock. Very often, also, . the 
dealer takes longer to get over a 
fad than the consumer. It is then 
necessary to tell the dealer all 
over again of the qualities of the 
staple article. 


In the case of enameled ware 


it is especially important to do 
this because its strongest point is 
invisible—the sturdy steel base 
hidden by the _porcelain-like 
enamel coating. The booklet pic- 
tures and describes the process of 
preparing the steel base in a way 
which cannot be forgotten; it re- 
views every step in the manufac- 
ture of the utensils from steel 
sheets to finished ware, and it does 
this not only for the benefit of 
the salesman but in such a way 
that he knows how to tell the 
dealer about it. 

The sections devoted to the re- 
tail merchandising of enameled 
ware all emphasize one point—that 
enameled ware can be sold and is 
being sold by enterprising dealers 
—that one need not wait for the 
housewife to buy it. The salesman 
is told how to help the merchant 
“boost” enameled ware by adver- 
tising in the local newspapers, 
direct-by-mail advertising, window 
and counter displays and _ sales- 
people’s talks. On the subject of 
advertising the manual says: 
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It is unnecessary to tell any live 
salesman or dealer about the value of 
advertising, but, it must be confessed, 
Enameled Ware is not getting all the 
dealer advertising it should, even as 
compared with other wares. You can 
do much to encourage Enameled Ware 
advertising. Point out the value of 
Enameled Ware as a “leader” in any 
kind of sale and also its value as a 
line by itself. 

Here are a few points on Enameled 
Ware advertising from “the school of 
hard knocks” which many dealers ought 
to know: 

Give the goods a chance. Show 
Enameled Ware in a separate ad or 
ive it fair-size space in a house ad. 

aves let Enameled Ware go with an 
“also.” 

Play up prices if you want to, but 
make the ads attractive to the house- 
wife. Get flavor and atmosphere into 
them. 

Don’t skimp on cuts or use any old 
thing that is lying around. 


One problem in selling kitchen 
utensils in department stores or in 
other stores where a large variety 
of lines is carried is the tendency 
to feature kitchen wares on only 
two occasions during the year. To 
help overcome this, the manual 
contains a monthly calendar of 
sales, beginning with January, 
with its “New Kitchens for the 
New Year,” and including De- 
cember with “Useful Gifts.” It 
also adds attractive alliterative 
names for each day of the week, 
such as “Tempting Tuesday,” 
“Furnishings Friday,” etc. These 
suggestions, of course, can be ap- 
plied by the dealer to the sale of 
other housewares as well as 
enameled ware. 

As a final word of advice to 
salesmen they are warned that, 
after all, the sale can be made or 
unmade by the clerk behind the 
counter. If the ware is to be sold 
properly the retailer’s employees 
must know how it is made, its 
qualities and uses. The booklet 
explains: 


After all, isn’t it the clerk or the 
salesgirl behind the counter who makes 
or breaks the sale? When you come to 
think of it, don’t your orders depend 
on the store salespeople? 

They ought to know all there is to 
know about Enameled Ware. Tell them 
how it is manufactured so ef can talk 
about it ae. Tell them about 
its qualities and uses so they can m 
sensible suggestions to their customers. 
Pass along your sales and display hints. 
Stop any mishandli of the ware. 
Never let them knock your in 
conversation without educating out 
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“ Mr. Beatty 
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et Mr. H.R. Beatty 
ad. Prominent 
Thee: Herdware 
but Merchant 
"nto Clinton, Til. 
old Pres., Frank Presbrey Co, 
New York, N. Y. 
hen 
r in 
any Mr. Presbrey, allow us to introduce to you 
od one of the coming younger merchants in the 
TS hardware trade, Mr. Hobart R. Beatty, whose 
1 store in Clinton, Illinois, is known throughout 
nae the central west. 
ary, Clinton has only 5,000 people, but the Beatty 
the store does an annual business that runs into 
De- six figures. Just for example, the Beatty 
It Company recently sold $22,000 worth of tires 
-y in one year. 
ek, ‘ Ba 
vy,” As you see, Mr. Beatty is a real disciple of 
ese quick turnover. He proves it in his store, as 
ap- well as preaching it in articles and speeches 
of at association meetings. His word has greater 
as weight since he’s one of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the National Retail Hardware 
to Association. 
sat, Mr. Beatty is another instance of the “key 
nd men” ‘in the hardware trade that read 
iF HARDWARE AGE religiously each week. 
s In fact, he holds it in such high regard that 
Ps he keeps in his store a complete file of copies 
road for years back. This is the kind of “reader 
is interest” that—specially in merchants of this 
calibre—makes advertising in HARDWARE 
the AGE an actual and profitable force. 
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of their op eng ae them - 
couragement an them to think for 
themselves and to better themselves. 


A good idea of what the manual 
contains may be had from a list 
of the subheads. The first is: 
“How Can You Sell More Enam- 
eled Ware?” and then follow: 
“Why Is Enameled Ware Good?” 
“What Is Enamel?” “Why Does 
Enameled Ware Make Good in ‘the 
Kitchen?” “What Help Does the 
Dealer Want?” “A Calendar of 
Enameled Ware Sales,” “Com- 
binations—the Sure Way to Sell 
More,” “Where Should Enameled 
Ware Be in the Store?” “How 
Should Enameled Ware Be Dis- 
played?” “A Word about Adver- 
tising,” and “Your Friends be- 
hind the Counter.” 

From the foregoing it is evident 
that a clear, definite and simple 
outline was followed in preparing 
the manual and that its purpose 
was never lost sight of. The in- 
spirational note has been avoided 
throughout—this field has been 
left to the sales managers of the 
individual companies. Every sen- 
tence contains a fact—with the 
result that the manual is easy to 
read, easy to remember and easy 
to refer to. In addition, it is 
intended to bring out supplements 
from time to time dealing more 
thoroughly with subjects such as 
advertising by the retail dealer, 
window displays, etc. 


Asheville, N. C., Club Elects 
Officers 

At the annual meeting of the Ashe- 
ville, N. C., Advertising Club, Karl 
Teubner was elected president to suc- 
ceed Edwin Gill. Other cers 
elected were: Vice-president, Lavon 
Sarofian; secretary-treasurer, G. § 


Sh 
new directors are J. A. Goode 
and ‘Marshall Roberts. 


Represents ““The House Beau- 
tiful” on Pacific Coast 


Gordon Simpson, Los Angeles, has 
been appointed Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of The House Beautiful, Boston. 


Joins W. L. Brann Agency 

Robert P. Kelsey has joined the staff 
of W. L. Brann, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency. 


. this when we 
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History of a Recipe Effective in 
Direct-Mail Copy 


The Taylor Provision Company, 
Trenton, N. J., maker of Taylor’s Pork 
Roll, recently ‘sent out a two- page cir. 
cular, one page of which carried the 


sepeetaction of a letter addressed to 
s y 


ear Cousin” and dated BS aw 

ary 3 me at Shirley, James River, 

fetter mentioned Washi: ng: 

ca BR at Trenton and referred 

to a su enjoyed on a previous 

visit to renton of the person ad- 
dressed. 

“You remember how we enjoyed that 
sort of minced ham provided the 
‘King’s Arms’ sumptuous board?” the 
writer asked. “If you should go to 
Trenton in try and get the receipt 
from Landlord Newhall,” he requested 

On another page of the circular, 
printed in the current spelling of the 
day, the company said: he receipt 
pot which Taylor Pork Roll was 

pally made, dates back to = 

onial days of Burlington 
ny +» a region long famed for its dove 
oo and good cooks.” 

he paper on which the circular was 
printed was given the appearance of 
age and was covered with water stains, 


Registers Trade-Mark for 
Future Eastern . Business 


The California Food i ag oa Com:- 
pany, Inc., Angeles, Cal., has made 


ell” for, use on a latine 
ration. “The original idea,” 
er, general manager, informs 
Inx, “‘was possibly to use 
go East instead of the 
brand ‘Jell-well,’ which we are now mar- 
keting on the Pacific Coast. We are 
now advertising Jell-well in all large 
Pacific Coast cities and have no definite 
a as yet for coverage of any, territory 
st of the Rocky Mountains.” 


appli ication for registration of the trade. 
mark “Cal-J 


dessert art pregacs 


A 


Joins Bernard Gloekler Co. 


J. B. Rodgers, for the last three years 
advertising manager of Jas. H. Matthews 
& Co., Pittsburgh makers of marking 
devices, has joined the Bernard Golekler 
Co., butchers’ supplies,.of that city, as 
advertising manager. Mr. ocgere 
was for ten years in charge 
the mail-order department of Jos. 
Roy & Sons, jewelers, also of that city. 


“Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman” 
Advances H. E. Ramsey 


H. E. Ramsey, formerly in the de- 
velopment department of the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma City, Oklz., 
has been appointed promotion manager. 


Boston Account for Wilbur 
Beach 
The American Institute of Finance, 
Boston, has appointed Wilbur Beach & 
Associates, ew York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising. 
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"I am appealing to you for information 
regarding a Technical School for my a 
who is seventeen years of age.“ 


; Hundreds of Letters 


like this come to us every season and give 
‘fa practical demonstration of the leadership 
of our School Service. 


OR 19 years THE NORTH AMERICAN has 
maintained a permanent department to give infor- 
mation about schools and colleges. Our files contain 
‘Bthe most useful data available for any one any time in 


lating any Part of the world. 


Schools of Standing 


thruout the country have found the School Pages of 
THE NORTH AMERICAN a valuable source of 
applications from this prosperous Philadelphia trading 
area where THE NORTH AMERICAN is received 
into the homes of its readers as counselor and guide. 


Its Character Creates Confidence 


HE NORTH AMERICAN 


PHILADELPHIA 





; ? woos ap e—— Detroit San Francisco 
r oodward Woodward & Kelly }) NEWSPAPER _IN [ Woodward &Kelly R. J. Bidwell Co. 
3, qand St. 811 y Bldg, |_AMERICA = '77! } 408 Fine Arts Bidg. ab Market St. 
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An Achievement in thd © 
Founding of a New Busin 
Paper 


HE first number of the new business paper for | 

tracting painters and decorators—the “Ame 
Painter and Decorator”—will be mailed in January to n 8 
than 18,000 subscribers, almost all of whom are ma 
painters who sent their subscriptions, with the money, 
or three months ago, and solely through their desire 
this new magazine itself. 



















This amazing achievement, of such interest to the advert 
and publishing world, is the result of such complete unani 
and cooperation among all three branches of the American 
Industry as deserves the marked attention and respect that i 
aroused. 


The real founders of the new journal which brings this larg¢ 
important body of buyers into tangible and articulate audi 
are the leading men and concerns in the American Paint 
Varnish Industry whose encouragement and support, ple 
months in advance, justified and commanded the publishers’ ut 
efforts to deliver the goods—in a bona fide subscription list 
now exceeds by fifty per cent the hoped-for number on 
the present advertising rate was based, and in a magazine v 
editorial spirit and content will not disappoint this rema 
demonstrated reader interest. 





These Founders, who placed advance contracts for 1924 g abe 


are listed on opposite page. nee 


AMERICAN PA] 


Publishers of Allen W. Clark, barles: 


American Paint Journal (4sc-aBp) A National Weekly 
Manufacturers and Jobbers of Paint and Varnish Products. 


American Paint and Oil Dealer (asc-anp) A Montnifiisier 


zine for Dealers in Paint and Varnish Products. 


American Painter and Decorator — “Applicant tor Memfhivay 
the ABC” A Monthly Magazine of Practical Information for Painters and De 
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BOSTON VARNISH CO 
Ss. F. BOWSER & CO. 
BREINIG BROTHERS, Inc. 
ARTER WHITE LEAD CO. 
HICAGO PAINTING SCHOOL 
LIMAX CLEANER MFG. CO. 
POND ae GLASS & PAINT 
COMPANY 
OOK PAINT & VARNISH CO. 
AMES DAVIS, Inc 
AMES B. DAY & ‘co. 
DAY -RINGSLEY DRYER CO. 
P. DeLORE CO. 
DETROIT SCHOOL OF LETTER- 
ING (Supply Department) 
De VILBISS MFG. os 
DEVOE & RAYNO S$ CO., 
OSEPH DIXON eRUcIBLE to. 
RED. J. DRAKE 
a Laat de NEMOURS & CO. 
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: EAGLE-PICHER LEAD CO. 
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.  pidFELTON-SIBLEY & CO. 
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ILO Me TY CORP. 
wa paaty AY CO. 


i NSON & SON 
REVS ONE VARNISH CO. 

F. KURFEES PAINT CO. 
LION VARNISH CO. 
LOWE BROTHERS CO. 
McDOUGALL-BUTLER CO., Inc. 
HE L. MARTIN CO. 
MARTIN-SENOUR CO. 
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The Roster of Founders 
AMERICAN PAINTER 


€& DECORATOR, 


BAStte VARNISH CO. 
N. MATTHEWS CORP. 
MONROE. ey é TAUSSIG 
BENJAMIN MOORE & CO. 
MOUND CITY PAINT & COLOR CO. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO 

NELSON PRODUCTS CO. 

SAMUEL NELSON 

THE JOS. NIEHAUS CO. 

NEW JERSEY ZINC CO. 

EUGENE E. NICE CO. 

O’BRIEN yannien . 

SAMUEL R. OLMSTED CO. 

PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 
Paint & Va Division) 

PRATT & LAMBERT, Inc. 


ON CO. 
REMIEN & KUHNERT CO. 
RIDGELY TRIMMER CO. 
ROBERTSON & CO. 
ST. chubaue SURFACER & PAINT 


SAVE THE SURFACE AmAten 
SCHROEDER & TREMA 
SCOTT-SULLIVAN PAINT. fo. 
SEAMAN SAFETY BRAC CORP. 


SEAMA ACKET CO. 
SEIDLITZ VA te H_CO. 
SEWALL PAINT & GLASS CO. 


SHERWIN- WILLIAMS co. 
SMITH & MENWAY CO., Inc. 
SPAN ER BROTHERS 

SPRAY ENGINEERING CO. 
STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
STAR BRUSH MFG. CO. 
THIBAUT & WALKER CO. 
TRINITY CHEMICAL CO. 

U. S. KALSOMINE Co. 

VA weg — co. 

vee $B 


& CO. 
JOHN t WHITING. “ “Js a co. 
OOSTER BRUSH C 


OURNAL COMPANY 


barles-Allen Clark, General Manager 
3713 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


373 Fourth Ave., New York. Phone, Mad. Sq. 1953 


Phone, Wabash 6853 
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To Use It 


—The Detroit Free Press 
Automobile Show Number 
Sunday, January 20th 


Automotive advertisers everywhere are now 
planning to make use of the remarkable sales- 
producing and influence-creating possibilities 
of The Automotive Show Number of The 
Detroit Free Press. 


Through this number the advertiser secures 
the most effective possible type of local cov- 
erage and in addition a selective national 
coverage, all at one cost. 


The influence of The Detroit Free Press, par- 
ticularly at show time, is recognized nationally 
—an influence that is unmistakably resultful, 
remarkably efficient, and decidedly economical. 


The Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


Foreign Representatives 
VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 
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The Why and Wherefore of Inserts 


in Business-Paper Advertising 


Elaborate Colored Inserts in Business Papers for Various Reasons Are 
an Advertising Economy 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


[* was not until we heard the 
remarks of a traveling sales- 
man for a house manufacturing 
electric washing machines that we 
appreciated just why certain ad- 
vertisers go in for elaborate spe- 
cial business-paper inserts. 

We had seen much of this 
company’s advertising from time 
to time. 

Much of it was done in colors 
and metallic inks, gold, silver, 
bronze. No expense seemed to be 
spared. Ornamentation was of 
the highest degree of excellence. 
These pages looked expensive and 
were expensive. 

And then the remarks of the 
washing machine representative. 
His company had issued, during 
the year, a dozen of the double- 
sided and exceptionally elaborate 
inserts. They were on glazed 
stock. As a rule, five colors 
were employed. Bronze ink was 
added to many in generous and 
luxuriant patches. 

And for the advertising of 
washing machines, not-to the con- 
sumer, but to dealers, types of 
men who might not be expected 
to understand all this panoply of 
gold and decorative extravagance. 

We might have understood it 
had the messages been intended 
for housewives. Then atmosphere 
would mean something. 

This washing machine salesman 
had bound the complete set of in- 
serts into book form. The leather 
cover cost him over twenty dol- 
lars and he had cheerfully paid 
the sum out of his own pocket. 
When on the road he carried this 
volume with him, an imposing, a 
gorgeous exhibit! 

“Our company surely advertises 
the machine handsomely,” he ex- 
claimed, as, with infinite pride he 
displayed the inserts, a page at a 
time, lingering over their beauty 
and caressing their bronzed sur- 


faces. “Handsome, eh? Makes 
me glad I’m working for the 
house. I guess it’s just about the 
most expensive advertising of its 
kind that’s being done nowadays. 
I'd hate to tell you what they 
cost! 

“Tickle the dealers? Just ask 
me! I show this book—but then 
most of ’em have seen the series 
and mention them to me first! 
Takes an ordinary piece of ma- 
chinery and makes it seem like 
just so much pure gold. 


USE OF INSERTS GIVES IMPORTANCE 
TO NEWS COPY 


“The company gets out new 
models twice a year, just to keep 
up interest in the line and to in- 
troduce fresh patents that come 
along. Well, every time these 
models are making their bows to 
the trade, the inserts tell the dealer 
the facts. You’d go to some fuss if 
you had a youngster born; noth- 
ing would be too good for the 
kid—silks and satins, eh? The 
same with us. We want the 
dealer to realize that we’re proud 
of the job. 

“A great many afticles that are 
manufactured are not so much to 
look on as works of art. You 
must surround them with special 
glory for what they lack, and 
while, to us, these washing ma- 
chines are mighty pretty, they are 
just wood and metal to the un- 
imaginative. Then out comes a 
trade-paper insert, like the drop 
curtain of the finest new theatre 
in town, and the product is made 
to seem important artistically. It’s 
an achievement, you see. 

“I have known dealers to cut 
these pages out of the publica- 
tions and display them in their 
windows or show them to cus- 
tomers when they came in. A 
dealer likes the idea of being as- 
sociated with success, and there’s 
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no doubt about it. Fine feathers 
make fine birds, just as handsome 
advertising in trade papers throws 
a:halo around the most homely 
product. 

“Even the workers at the fac- 
tory are impressed ‘by the inserts. 
They see them and it makes them 
a little more satisfied with their 
jobs.” 

But there are other and just as 
important reasons for the special, 
elaborate business-paper publica- 
tion insert. For example: when an 
advertiser wishes to be at the head 
of the procession in a publica- 
tion which may be filled with dis- 
plays: or when he has something of 
great importance to say, he greatly 
desires to make a smashing im- 
pression on the mind of his trade. 

The color insert refuses to be 
“buried” or easily passed by. 
However hastily the reader may 
run through this issue, it is as if 
an arm shot out and touched him 
and said: “Just a minute! Here 
is a story of importance.” 

“I look upon these inserts as 
town triers,” an advertiser says. 
“They are dressed up in fancy 
clothes and go down the advertis- 
ing street, ringing a bell and 
reading a special proclamation 
from a scroll. People are com- 
pelled to pay attention.” 

Place fifty men in a line, in 
ordinary, everyday garb. Then 
dress one in silks and satins of, 
say the colorful Revolutionary 
period or the period of the pic- 
turesque French Courts of long 
ago. He will catch the eye first, 
of course. Whatever happens to 
the fifty sedate citizens, the chap 
with the costume-ball atmosphere 
is certain of his audience, and 
many of these inserts are indeed 
embellished with the equivalents 
of these same silks and satins. 

An unusual business-paper in- 
sert for an electrical contrivance 
which had just appeared in a new 
and improved model, was com- 
posed of four pages in colors. 
The first was a “blind” display, a 
“teaser.” There was a rich brown 
curtain on a brightly lighted stage 
and a smiling little fellow, in 
uniform, of the type seen at high- 
class vaudeville houses, had just 
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stepped to the footlights, bowing 
to his audience. On the left stood 
an easel bearing the numeral “8” 
intimately connected with one of 
the active principles of the ma- 
chine. The page had placed the 
card on the easel. Here was the 
“next number on the program”! 

“Things Are Buzzing in Bing- 
hamton,” stated an_ alliterative 
hand-lettered line against the 
brown curtain. And, below: “We 
Want You to Meet "g 

It was necessary to turn the 
page over to find out what it was 
all about. 

Certain business papers appear 
to carry more of these elaborate 
inserts than others, just as certain 
lines of business find more fre- 
quent occasion to employ them. 





CLOTHING TRADE MAKES USE OF 
INSERTS 


All business publications de- 
voted to things to wear—hats, 
hosiery, haberdashery of all kinds, 
clothing for men and for women, 
and allied lines, have, of recent 
years, spared no expense in the 
matter of the insert. We have 
seen inserts which were as rich 
as rare old brocades and which 
were months in the making. Every 
month seems to bring a finer 
quality. 

In the above field, the wisdom 
of their use is not to be ques- 
tioned for’ a moment. In the 
majority of cases color and ar- 
tistic atmosphere are absolutely 
indispensable. 

Fabrics seem pale and uninter- 
esting when reproduced in mere 
black-and-white. It is the boast 
of the modern manufacturer of 
these kinds of merchandise that 
he can make his business-paper 
advertising a veritable sample 
trunk in which all the true im- 
pressions of the goods are shown 
with absolute fidelity. There was 
a time when such engravings, 
such imposing pages were never 
attempted outside of the most 
handsome catalogues. Today they 
are a matter of weekly, of monthly 
occurrence, and are often extended 
to include an advertiser’s com- 
plete schedule. 

Those who have been most suc- 
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We place Within 
Vour Grasp —-— 


E place within your grasp the buying 

power enormity of sixty millions reached 
by the Country Weekly Newspaper. Its arrival 
is an event not to one person, but to a 
family. High visibility is assured by the limited 
bulk of the Country Weekly Newspaper. Ads 
have news interest in small town households. 
Advertising impression survives longer in the 
rural reader's mind. For statistical facts neces- 
sary to your campaign, newspaper lists and 
schedules for any territory and any number of 
papers up’to 8,000—address 


American Press Association 


JOHN H, PERRY, WILLIAM GRIFFIN, EMMET FINLEY, 
President Vice-President Secy. & Gen’l Mgr. 
GEORGE A. RILEY, Treasurer 
225 West 39th Street, New York City 
Kresge Building 122 South Michigan Ave. 
DETROIT CHICAGO 


58 Sutter Street Central Building 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 





Country Newspaper Headquarters 
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cessful at it say that there is a 
one best method of arriving at the 
most satisfactory results. Always 
make the first rough color 
sketches “same size” and paste 
them right into the magazine. 
Ripple through that magazine and 
come upon your insert “all of 
a sudden,” unexpectedly, after 
many pages in black and white. 
What is the effect? Is the eye 
jolted sufficiently? Is the color 
scheme enough of a_ surprise? 
Does it really do its work? 

Segregated from its ultimate 
environment, there is no way of 
judging insert values accurately. 
It is the “first quick flash” that 
counts. 

Unquestionably, the faithful re- 
production of products, where 
color is of great importance, has 
assisted in bringing these vivid 
inserts to their present impressive 
degree of charm and efficiency of 
design. 

Many advertisers strike a happy 
balance of economy by critically 
laying out all cuts with an eye 
to other uses. Thus a series of 
expensive engravings may be used 
in a four-times-a-month series of 
catalogues, or in illustrated two- 
page letters, or on postcards or 
mailing cards or in dealer broad- 
sides and folders. Some go so 
far as to make reprints for dealer 
street-car cards. This, very nat- 
urally, spreads the expense over 
a great many slices of advertising 
bread. 


What Happened When Her- 
shey Changed His Package? 


Cuicaco, Dec. 17, 1923. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In Printers’ Inx December 6 issue 
Mr, John C. Stephan asks you what you 
think would result if Hershey changed 
his silver and brown package, the “‘wrap- 
per of wide appeal.” He doesn’t mind 
telling “the big flat world” what he 
thinks would happen; I do not mind 
telling that a change was made. As to 
what resulted, I do not know. I rather 
suspect, however, that all that Mr. Ste- 
phan intimated did happen, for the 
new package did not exist very long. 

Somewhere back in the fall of 1921 
one of New York’s corner vendors of- 
fered me a Hershey bar in a green 
wrapper bearing the name Homestead. 
For years I had been sold on Hershey 
in its dress of brown with silver mark- 
ings, and it took no little amount of in- 
spection on my part and of argument 
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on the vendor’s part before I was con- 
vinced that this bar of chocolate was 
put out by the same people. Of course, 
as one interested in advertising I won- 
dered at the change. I not only won- 
dered, but I sought the reason, directly. 
I addressed an inquiry to Mr. Hershey. 

I wrote Mr. Hershey that for years I 
had always sought out this particular 
package and, despite the fact that com- 
petitors had eo of a some- 
what similar aspect, never had any 
difficulty in recognizing the Hershey bar. 
Why, then, this departure from what 
must have m a known trade asset? I 
expected that arguments would be forth- 
coming, both as to the cause of this pro- 
ceeding as well as to plans for publicity 
of the fullest extent, for I felt surely 
this new package could not make the 
headway that the old had in the face of 
the increased competition that then ex- 
isted. Alas, for the fate of advertising 
knowledge, my letter, even to this day, 
remains unanswered. 

So I can give your readers no valid 
reasons for this change, although I can 
vouch for the fact that such a change 
did occur. My natural curiosity for run- 
ning down any misunderstandable ad- 
——- or sales stunt still remains un- 


ap 4 
Writing about this phase of Hershey 
advertising recalls to my mind that a 
further advertising principle other than 
the three you printed has been used. I 
write “thas been” for my absence from 
the Atlantic coast for two years leaves 
me in doubt as to the present. Alo: 
the eastern part of Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania, on the line of one or two of the 
Se ag a. A. t way, 
ers i rds used to greet m: gaze 
from the car wind Also, A e 
in Pennsylvania, possibly near Hershey, 
shone a large illuminated sign of invi- 
tation to inspect the Hershey plant. 
Do any readers —— me in this? 
C. Grtsert Morton. 








A Contest that Gets Salesmen 
to Study Copy 


One way to get dealer salesmen to 
read a manufacturer’s advertising is be- 
ing used by the iar Gernean 
tion, New York. ifty-three prizes, 
ranging from $10 to $200, totaling 
$1,000, are offéred salesmen in_ stores 
handling Van Heusen collars, for the 
best selection of a paragraph or sentence 
of sales talk found in a Van Heusen ad- 
vertisement and the best letter telling 
why that advertisement sells Van Heusen 
collars. The paragraph may be taken 
from any advertising in any medium 
used in the last two years. 





New Account for 
Krichbaum-Liggett 


The Ric-Wil Company, Cleveland, 
manufacturer of Ric-Wil underground 
insulated conduit for steam and heat- 
ing lines, has geced its account with 
the Krichbaum- igeett Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. Business 
papers and direct-mail advertising to 
the power and heating fields are used 
for this account. 


J 
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What Is “Class” 


Circulation? 


FEW publishers—some advertisers—and a 

great many advertising men define “class” 
or “quality” circulation, as though it had 
some reference to, or bearing on, the social 
standing of those who comprise it. 


“Class” or “quality” circulation is purely 
a commercial term. It means circulation 
among that part of the population who have 
enough money to buy what they need or 
want. As opposed to it, there is “mass” or 
“quantity” circulation, which means circula- 
tion among that part of the population who 
have not. 


When the New York resident is financially 
able to live in ordinary comfort, he becomes 
a theatre patron. The circulation of Theatre 
Programs in New York, is, therefore, confined 
to the people who have at least enough 
money to satisfy their needs. There are vari- 
ous methods of advertising to the others. 


Programs for 60 legitimate New York theatres— 
aggregating 1,600,000 circulation monthly. 


Published by 


Tower Building 108-114 Wooster Street 
Chicago . New York 
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More than — : 
850,000 Difference 


Monthly, concen- in Farm Paw 
trated largely in the 

‘Heart States,”’ 

which lead in nearly 

everything. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: St. Louis OfficeiK: 


J. C. BILLINGSLEA A. H. BILLINGSLEA A. D. McKINNE 
123 W. Madison St. 342 Madison Ave. ° Syndicate Trust Bl 


E.T. MEREDITH. Pup 
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Fl FARMING 


Enormous Increase 
In Purchasing Power 


Department of Agriculture reports show that farmers 
are over a Billion Dollars ahead of last year on the 
sixteen major crops, in addition to the income derived 
from the minor crops. The advance in farm crop 
and livestock prices also gives the farmer’s dollar an 
increased buying power of more than 17%. 


Census figures show that 47% of all National farm 
income goes to the “Heart. States,” where Successful 
Farming stands supreme. 


Our Bureau of Market Analysis will be glad to 
furnish information regarding your opportuni- 
ties in this rich territory. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


Successful Farming 
Fruit, Garden and Home 
The Dairy Farmer 


‘MKansas City Office: Minneapolis Office: Cc. A. BAUMGART 
0. G. DAVIES R. R. RING Advertising Manager 
Victor Bldg. Palace Bldg. Des Moines, Iowa 


ER, Des Mornes, Iowa 
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Ask Mr. Ganser! 


F there is any doubt in 
| your mind as to the rela- 
tive standings of the various 
local farm papers published 
in Minnesota, ask Mr. G. F. 
Ganser, of Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Advertising 
Agents, Chicago, III. 


Weare gratified with the re- 
sults of the investigation com- 
pleted recently by Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald, because 
they check so closely with the 
information we have furnished 
to advertisers and agents and 
prove that our dataare reliable. 


Copies of report of Henri, 
Hurst & McDonald Minne- 
sota farm paper investigation 
will be sent on request by the 
Research Department of 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Farm Paper 


Western Representatives: Eastern Representatives: 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, Ine. 


Wallace C. Richardson, Mor. 


[Ss ee Tansportation Bldg. 95 Madison Ave. 


New York City 
Largest Farm Circulation Covering Northwest 








Advertising Aids in the Solution of 
Lumber Industry’s Problems 






Purpose Is to Show Public the Necessity of Systematic Reforestation Plans 


By James True 


Mm interesting and unusual 
results are. expected from 
the advertising campaign recently 
started by the National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association. Pub- 
lished in a list of more than 200 
daily newspapers, the advertise- 
ments are really a continuation of 
the association’s advertising ef- 
fort begun nearly three years ago, 
and present expectations are based 
on highly satisfactory results al- 
ready accomplished by a similar 
means, 

In the spring of 1921, the as- 
sociation appropriated $100,000 for 
an advertising campaign which 
ran for several months. The appro- 
priation for last year was slightly 
larger, and it is expected to grow 
automatically in the future because 
the members of the association 
are taxed one-half cent per thou- 
sand feet of production for ad- 
vertising purposes. The member- 
ship, which includes more than 
2,500 sawmill enterprises distrib- 
uted throughout thirty States, is 
growing, and. the annual produc- 
tion of the mills will increase for 
some years. 

The first campaign stimulated 
the advertising of various build- 
ing materials, and it encouraged 
to a remarkable degree the adver- 
tising effort of the members of 
the lumber industry... In 1920, the 
thirteen associations and their in- 
dividual members, of which the 
National Association is a federa- 
tion, did not spend more than 
$500,000 in advertising; last an 
they spent in exces sof $1,500,000. 

The primary motive of the 'Na- 
tional Association’s advertising, 
and of most of that published by 
the entire industry, has not been 
to increase the demand for lumber. 
Of course, there is much to be 
desired in the way of regulating 
and improving the merchandising 
of the industry; but since 1921 
the demand for lumber of all 





kinds has been strong, and the 
main intention of the advertising 
has been to lay before the public 
the salient facts regarding the 
lumber business and its allies. 

The other day, Edgar P. Allen, 
director of research for the Na- 
tional Association, explained that 
the greatest need of the lumber 
industry undoubtedly is a better 
understanding on the part of the 
public. He said that although the 
industry is the largest in the coun- 
try in which manufacturing has a 
part, and the second largest user 
of transportation, it was over- 
burdened with problems of such a 
nature that the public interest and 
consideration were necessary for 
their satisfactory solution. 

“We realized this,” he continued, 
“long before the association be- 
gan to advertise, and after a great 
deal of study, we concluded that 
advertising offered the best meth- 
od of telling the public the truth 
about the conditions of the in- 
dustry. 


PUBLIC WAS AGAINST LUMBERMAN 


“A few years ago, the attitude 
of the public was exceedingly dis- 
couraging. The majority of the 
people believed that the lumber- 
men were denuding the nation’s 
forest lands without any thought 
of future supply, and looked upon 
us as spoilers. No opinion could 
have been farther from the truth; 
for many years the leaders of the 
lumber industry have been urging 
Congress to enact laws that would 
assure a future supply of lumber 
and furnish a more adequate pro- 
tection of standing and growing 
timber. 

“A number of the large private 
interests have undertaken vast proj- 
ects of reforestation at great ex- 
petise and under highly speculative 
conditions. The industry was 
among the first to undertake 
measures of simplification and 
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standardization. And the National 
Association, to encourage the study 
of reforestation, gave $100,000 to 
Yale University to establish a 
chair of industrial forestry. 
“Numerous attempts to colonize 
cut-over lands for farming in- 
creased the public’s unfavorable 
prejudice, because most of the 
lands with the ex- 
ception of those 
in the South, were 
unfit for farming 
and should never 
have been sold for 
the purpose. But 
such unproductive 
lands always have 
been something of 
a burden to the 
industry, and they 
will continue to 
be a burden until 
the problems of 
taxation and 
reforestation are 
finally solved. 
“Until we began 
to advertise, the 
public generally 
did not know of 
the tremendous 
hazards of the 
lumber business, 
and that no other 
industry suffers 
such enormous 
losses that are 
largely prevent- 
able. Every year 
enough standing 
timber is burned 
to furnish the 
lumber to build a 
five-room bunga- 
low on every fifty 
feet of land on 
both sides of a 
boulevard reaching from Chicago 
to New York. Forest fires are 
tremendously costly, and there are 
other hazards such as insect pests 
and blight which destroy the trees. 
“The problems of taxation enter 
into reforestation, and the raising 
of timber cannot be profitable 
when the land is taxed as it is 
now. States and counties tax the 
lands every year, and since the 
average tree requires about fifty 
years of growth before it can be 
profitably cut into lumber, you 
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LUMBER 
FACTS 


Mere than four- 
fifths of all Amer- 
ican hemes are 
Lumber-built—a 
substantial proof 
of the economy 
and lasting satie- 
faction of good 
lumber construc: 


nanan ANUP ACTURERS 


COPY DESIGNED TO INFORM READERS 
OF AN IMPORTANT FACT IN 
THE LUMBER INDUSTRY 


Jan. 3, 1924 


can see how the present methods 
of taxation discourage reforesta- 
tion. The proposition is specula- 
tive, hazardous, and since its prof- 
its are so uncertain it does not 
attract capital. Furthermore, the 
banks will not lend money over a 
period sufficiently long to finance 
reforestation. 

“There are a 


number of others, 
but I think that 
I’ve mentioned 
enough to illus- 
trate the fact that 
the major prob- 
lems of the lum- 
ber industry are 
really national 
problems, and that 
they cannot be 
solved except 
through the co- 
operation of the 
Government. The 
forest-products in- 
dustries have ap- 
proximately 
$14,000,000,000 in- 
vested, and their 
annual business is 
about $4,500,000,- 
000. Every State 
in the Union is 
vitally concerned 
with the economic 
use and the future 
supply of lumber, 
and the whole 
proposition is too 
vast and varied to 
be handled  suc- 
cessfully by pri- 
vate enterprises, 
no matter how 
large. 

“Three years 
ago, when we be- 
gan to advertise, we were con- 
vinced that if we could correct 
most of the misconceptions of the 
public regarding the industry, 
and broadcast the important facts 
concerning it, we could awaken 
the public consciousness to the 
importance of the industry and its 
needs. 

“In attempting this, I believe 
we accomplished something of sug- 
gestive value to every manufac- 
turers’ association. We did not 
attempt to carry the advertising 
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| “The Shaft” 


makes its bow 





Another house organ, edited by 
‘Thomas Dreier and printed by the 
Charles Francis Press, has made 
its appearance. 









Edgar T. Ward Sons Company, 
owners of six great steel ware- 
houses, are going to send 
“The Shaft” each month to their 
thousands of customers and pros- 
pects all over the country. 















They believe, and we believe with 
them, that the right kind of a 
sales house organ will help to get 
their message across. 













Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Lackawanna 4300 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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ECONOMIST “NINETY PER CENSUS” 





y of his sales are 


HIS selections 


DVERTISING acts on the professional 
buyer as it does on everybody else, 
but with manifold, multiplied return. 


In dry goods and department stores, 97% 
of all the articles sold are asked for by 
their family names. Their given names 
are the merchant’s selection. 


When won, his interest is never casual, 
his approval always all-important to your 
success. 


Every time you convince a retail merchant 
you hire a highest - power salesman ! 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 
239 W. 39th St., New York 


THE DRY GOODS ECONOMIST (Weekly) 
National from New York 


THE MERCHANT-ECONOMIST (Fortnightly) 
National by Zones: 

Atlantic Coast Edition from New York Midwest Edition from Chicago 

Southwest Edition from St. Louis Pacific Coast Edition from San Francisco 

Over 45,000 paid-for copies regularly reach the executives 

and buyers in 35,000 stores in 10,646 towns— stores doing 

75% of the total business done in dry goods and allied lines 
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load for the entire industry. We 
let all of our members know that 
we considered our appropriation 
but a drop in the bucket of the 
expense necessary to put over our 
story. It was understood that we 
were merely trying to show the 
way, to lead in the matter of tell- 
ing the American people what we 
thought they should know for the 
good of the industry. On such a 
basis our first campaign was sold 
to our members, and their co- 
operation has been enthusiastic 
and generous. 

“We still have a long way to go 
to accomplish what we want; but 
judging from the results to date, 
we are convinced that all of the 
problems of the industry will be 
satisfactorily solved in time. Dur- 
ing the last three years there has 
been a marked change in the at- 
titude of the public toward the 
industry; conditions generally are 
much better understood, and the 
builders of homes and the final 
users of lumber are expressing 
their preferences and opinions re- 
garding the business, which is a 
very healthy sign.” 

After considering Mr. Allen’s 
outline of the problems and the 
advertising, it cannot be logical 
to suppose that the recent Senate 
investigation of the lumber in- 
dustry was entirely coincidental. 
A Special Committee of the Senate 
was appointed pursuant to a reso- 
lution specifying a committee of 
five members of the Senate, three 
from the majority party and two 
from the minority party, “to in- 
vestigate problems relating to 
reforestation, with a view to es- 
tablishing a comprehensive na- 
tional policy for lands chiefly 
suited for timber production in 
order to insure a perpetual sup- 
ply of timber for the use and 
necessities of the people of the 
United States.” 

The first hearings of the com- 
mittee were held in Washington 
last spring within a few days after 
the adjournment of Congress. A 
general groundwork of informa- 
tion was furnished by Secretary 
of Agriculture, Henry C. Wallace; 
Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary 
and manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
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tion, and Colonel William B. 
Greeley, forester of the United 
States. Then the committee ar- 
ranged an itinerary of travel 
which, until the latter part of last 
November, was almost continuous. 

The committee held various 
hearings in Washington, and 
visited about twenty cities and 
towns, centres of the lumber in- 
dustry. Its report promises to be . 
voluminous, as its members were 
determined from the beginning to 
give everyone who had anything 
to contribute an opportunity to 
have his testimony recorded. 

Mr. Allen accompanied the 
committee on all of its travels, as 
an official representative of the 
association, attended several of the 
Washington hearings, and he de- 
clared that the investigation was 
really in the nature of a national 
survey of our timber resources, 
actual and potential, and that the 
great mass of accurate data col- 
lected will undoubtedly form the 
basis, with the conclusions and 
recommendations of the commit- 
tee, of a sound and adequate na- 
tional forest policy. 

“At the hearings held at various 
points in the country,” he con- 
tinued, “there were four subjects 
which generally stood out promi- 
nently from the large and some- 
times confusing mass of testimony. 
The first subject invariably 
discussed most seriously was the 
protection of timbered and cut- 
over lands from fire, with reference 
particularly to the cost of forest 
protection on a large scale, the ex- 
tent and nature of the forest pro- 
tective organizations of the re- 
spective States, and the extent and 
effectiveness of the protective work 
carried on by private forest-land 
owners either as individuals or 
co-operative groups. 

“The second topic of discussion 
was the most practicable adjust- 
ment of taxes on cut-over and 
second-growth forest lands. The 
committee evidently regards some 
method of deferring the major 
part of the tax burden on young 
forests until the timber is cut and 
yields financial returns, as an es- 
sential aid in obtaining reforesta- 
tion on private lands. 

“Third, the extent to which more 
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forest lands, particularly denuded 
areas, should be put under public 
ownership, either Federal or State. 
And the fourth important subject 
concerned the extent that timber 
can be grown, as a private com- 
mercial enterprise, if reasonable 
safety from fire losses and relief 
from excessive tax liabilities are 
brought about. 

“At the conclusion of the final 
hearings in Washington, Chairman 
McNary assured me that proposed 
legislation will surely follow the 
’ committee’s investigation. In the 
chairman’s opinion, only a good 
start can now be made; but 
further experience, study and time 
will result in constructive and 
adequate legislation. 

“The same can be said of the 
association’s advertising and all of 
the advertising of our members. 
We have never planned a cam- 
paign or created a piece of copy 
with any intention of influencing 
or promoting specific legislation 
of any kind. Our first campaign 
was supervised by a committee and 
there was a difference of opinion 
among its members as to just how 
the thing should be done; but 
there was never any disagreement 
as to what was to be accomplished. 

“In any industry in which the 
public welfare is concerned, it is 
practically impossible to secure 
favorable legislation until the pub- 
lic is awakened to the necessity of 
such legislation. In the natural 
course of events the public is slow 
to comprehend the development 
of unfavorable conditions, and 
drastic legislation is seldom de- 
manded until the need for relief 
is immediate. Time is a vital fac- 
tor in the development of the lum- 
ber industry, and if we had waited 
for unfavorable conditions to 
influence legislation, the country 
undoubtedly would have gone 
through a. long period, some years 
hence, of a lumber famine. 

“As it is, we are now assured 
that adequate laws will induce re- 
forestation. We may have to 
bridge a gap of a few years; but 
due to the fact that the serious- 
ness of the lumber industry’s 
problems is realized and future 
conditions anticipated, the nation 
will be protected against a deple- 
tion of its lumber supply. 
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“In our advertising we realized 
that it would be necessary for us 
simply to lay the facts of the in- 
dustry before the public, and that 
we could safely rely on the read- 
ers to draw their own conclusions. 
That is still our advertising policy. 
Our present campaign consists of 
a series of advertisements headed 
‘Lumber Facts,’ and every piece 
of copy is designed to inform 
readers regarding an important 
fact of the industry. 

“We are now sending one- and 
two-column advertisements five 
inches deep to the list once or 
twice a week. The present series 
will run until next summer, and 
we expect to increase both the 
size of the advertisements and the 
number of insertions per week 
after the first of the year. The 
association’s advertising is looked 
upon as permanent, and we shall 
continue to encourage our mem- 
bers to follow our lead. Legis- 
lation will be required for years 
to come, and it is even more neces- 
sary than ever to keep the public 
informed as to the facts of the 
industry and its importance to 
individuals as well as to the 
nation.” 

The campaign will present, in 
brief form, more than 200 facts 
of the kind. And its tremen- 
dous influence can be realized 
only when it is considered that 
the campaign is but a_ small 
item of- the totak advertising 
of the industry, and that, due 
largely to the association’s leader- 
ship, its members will spend a 
sum approximating $2,000,000 for 
advertising next year. 

“Our experience proves, I 
think,” Mr. Allen concluded, “that 
one of the most important func- 
tions of an association should be 
to encourage its members to fol- 
low its lead in publishing as 
widely as possible all of the vital 
and interesting facts concerning 
the industry. Furthermore, I’m 
sure that we have proved that the 
most satisfactory way to aid in 
solving the problems of a large 
industry is to place all of the cards 
on the table by laying the facts 
before the public, and that adver- 
tising is the quickest, best and 
most economical means to that 
end. 
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WhySay“LEPIDOPTER”? 


The great American public READSas it RUNS. 


Advertising copy must, therefore, be clear, 
incisive and URGENT, to accomplish the 
desired result. 


Words are wasted in advertising copy, if 
shrouded in long, involved sentences or writ- 
ten in three syllables where two would suffice. 


When we mean “Lepidopter,” we say “Moth” 
—and the reader knows what we mean. 


Which of these books shall 
we send you? 

How to Judge an Advertising Agency 
Points on Merchandising Advertised Products 
Through Department Stores 
ae Advertised Products 

Through Drug Stores 


CROSS” 


General Advertising Agents 
CROsS BUILDING, 15TH & LOCUST STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 
Members: 

American Association of Advertising Agencies 


National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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Advance in 
Advertising Rates 


ORDER NOW AT THE PRESENT LOW RATE 


Owing to a decided increase in the cir- 
culation of NorMAL INsTRUCToR, adver- 
tising rates will advance January 20th 
from 80c to $1 per line and from $500 
to $600 per page. 


Advertisers may, before January 20th of 
this year, order space through the Jan- 
uary 1925 issue at the present low rate. 
Blanket orders not accepted. Advertis- 
ers are urged to determine the amount 
of space desired in NormMAL INSTRUCTOR 
during 1924 and in the January 1925 
issue and place definite orders to cover. 


Write or wire at once. After January 
the 20th (closing date of the March 
issue) all orders must take the new rate. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Chicago Office: New York Office: 
1018 South Wabash Ave. 110 West 34th Street 

C. E. Garpner Grorce V. RumacEe 
Advertising Manager Eastern Representative 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
and PRIMARY PLANS 


IN ITS THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 
The Leading Educational Magazine in the World 
FOR TEACHERS OF ALL THE GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 




















A Way to Get Salesmen to 
Classify Themselves 


The Toledo Cooker Co. Offers a Suggestion for Inventory Time 
By Roger Davis 


I HAVE talked recently to sev- 
eral presidents of manufacturing 
companies who occasionally write 
letters to their salesmen on the 
road. The president of one com- 
pany confines such letters to six 
a year. He says that he does not 
believe his sales force expects 
form letters from him, so he gets 
information from his sales man- 
ager about the various problems 
his men have been up against and 
in what particular each seems to 
have fallen down. Then he 
spends plenty of time in writin 
each one of them a letter whic 
brings out the point he wishes 
to make. 

The vice-president in charge of 
sales for a big office appliance 
company says that he does not 
believe in form letters, that each 
salesman is a problem in himself. 
He combines the personal idea 
with the fifty-two form letters a 
year he sends out, by making an 
arbitrary classification of his sales 
force into four distinct divisions. 
These divisions were made upon 
the basis of the individual’s ag- 
gressiveness. Each division gets a 
separate type of letter. 

Several other executives in 
charge of sales have told me 
about this idea of classifying their 
men on the road. One of the 
best letters to his sales force ever 
sent out by a certain company 
put it up to the salesmen to 
classify themselves. This presi- 
dent is C. E. Swartzbaugh, Jr., 
president of The Toledo Cooker 
Company, of Toledo, Ohio. 

While Mr. Swartzbaugh be- 
lieves that every salesman is a 
problem in himself and that let- 
ters to him should be handled on 
the basis of helping him over- 
come his selling difficulties, he 
also believes that it is a good 
idea for a man to stop once in 
a while and take inventory of his 
own capacity and his own weak- 


nesses. Every president and every 
sales manager knows that, al- 
though his. men are individuals 
and have their own particular 
problems, there are certain men 
who will do a little extra when 
called upon, there are others who 
think they are doing their best 
always and resent it when asked 
to put on a little extra pres- 
sure, while there is another class 
which considers itself badly mis- 
treated by the men in authority 
at the home office. This thought 
led to the unusual classification 
of the “Poor Me’s,”. the “Who 
Me’s” and “Count Me’s.” Each 
man was asked to classify him- 
self and take stock of his own 
capacity and weaknesses in the 
following letter, which has re- 
ceived more comments than any 
other sent out by this organi- 
zation. 


To Wuicn Crass Do You Betonc? 

It has very truthfully been said that 
all the world is made up of “Just Folks,” 
but perhaps like myself you have noticed 
that there are several different kinds of 
folks, To my mind, there are three 
classes that pretty well cover the field. 

First—there are the “Poor Me’s.” 
They are the people, who, when they 

sick, start saying “Poor me” and 
gin to sympathize with themselves. 
They are the salesmen who in 
weather say ‘“‘Poor me, I have been 
working so hard and it is so hot.” 
Handicaps and reverses offer no chal- 
lenge to this class. I have little 
sympathy for them. 
e next class is far worse than the 
“Poor Me’s.” I would classify it as the 
“Who Me’s.” When you ask a “Who 
Me” to do something a little out of the 
ordinary, to render a little extra service, 
or to put himself out to be of help 
to someone else, he looks at you in a 
hurt manner and says “‘Who, me?” This 
class is also typified by the fact that 
they should be = | more business, 
making more calls and sweating a little 
bit harder, who invariably comes 
at you with the inevitable “Who, me? 
Why, I am — my best now.” This 
class is a tough bunch to handle. 

Th there is the third class (and 
with devotion, I say “God bleds 
Mee” Ie otnis class ee ly 

’s. n 
who can be depended upon, who is 
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always ready and willing to put on a 
little more steam, who can always find 
time to be of service oe his fellows, and 
the salesman who, when Ge sales man- 
ager wants him to increase his efforts or 
try a new approach in his selling, or 
work overtime to put a new product on 
the market, always grins and says “Well, 
I never tried it before, but you can count 
on me.” He is the fellow who realizes 
that none of us even approach the limit 
of our capacity for wor 

Just momentarily take a mental in- 
ventory of yourself and then for your 
own information, honestly answer the 
a 2 at the heading ‘of this letter 

or yourself. 


All three of these classifica- 
tions mentioned by Mr. Swarts- 
baugh in his letter above, are 
found in practically every sales 
organization. Every sales man- 
agers job consists of reducing 
the number of the two former 
classifications and increasing that 
of the last. There is probably 
no better way of accomplishing 
this than by getting the sales 
force to take inventory of itself 
at the first part of the year. In- 
ventory time has a broad general 
application. 

Mr. Swartzbaugh’s letter to his 
sales force suggests one of many 
ways by which every salesman in 
the country might be induced to 
make a mental inventory of his 
qualifications at the start of the 
year. 


Open Chicago Sales and Adver- 


tising Office for Sprague-Sells 

The | 4 Corporation, Hoope- 
ston, organized to take 
over the oprcgee Canning Machinery 
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Banks Advertise Preparedness 
for Next Christmas 


While people were busy planning 
their Christmas expenditures during the 
holidays, fifteen Toledo, O., banks took 
advantage of the o ity jointly to 
advertise the Christmas Club plan of 
saving money in preparation for Christ- 
mas of the next year. The campaign, 
which began on December 10 is to con- 
tinue to January 12. 

In order that no one bank may feel 
that any other is exerting undue in- 
fluence in the copy, the advertising 
managers of all the co-operating com- 
panies jointly produce the advertise- 
ments. 


Church Unionists Start 
Counter Advertising Campaign 


The advertising recently conducted 
by the opponents of Church Union in 
Canada is now being answered in paid 
newspaper space by the Joint Church 
Union Committee. The first advertise- 
ment in the campaign is_ headed, 
Leads the World toward 
Christian Unity,” and answers in de- 
tail the four principal charges ad- 
vanced by the Anti-Unionists. 

The James Fisher Company, Ltd., 
Toronto advertising agency, is direct: 
ing this campaign. 


D. F. Phillips Heads 
Phillips-Jones Corporation 
David F. Phillips, vice-president of 

the Phillips-Jones Corporation, New 
York, has elected rat. | ef 
ceeding the late Isaac L. Phillips. A. 
Phillips, secretary and _ treasurer, = 
comes vice-president and continues as 
treasurer. Arthur Phillips was elected 
secretary and a director. 











Joins San Francisco 
“Tllustrated Daily Herald” 


Ralph P. Anderson has joined the San 
Fr Illustrated Daily Herald. Mr. 





Company. Ogden S. Sells is presid 
and general manager. The present Chi- 
cage office becomes the general sales 
of both the new Fi a and 
the Peerless Husker pany ins 
Buffalo, N. Y.. which, is Seated 
the same interests. eal S. Sone wih 
direct the sales and soaeoding of both 
companies from this office, assisted by 
Leland A. Babcock. 





Auburn Automobile Company 
Changes 


Roy Faulkner, sales manager of the 
Auburn Automobile Company, Auburn, 
at. has been advanced to director. of 

E. H. Gilcrest, formerly vice- 

a and director of sales of the 

estcott Motor Car Company, succeeds 
_ 5 former ane manager. Roy ’ 

¢ars, formerly advertising manager o 

Vv M “east Moli 


the R & otor Co., line, 
Ill., ‘has :  &.. appointed advertising 
manager of the Auburn company. 


Anderson was recently advertising man- 
ager of the Anglo-California Trust Com 
ny, and formerly of Stephens & 
ompany, investments, both of San 
Francisco. 


Made Partner in 
E. P. Remington Agency 


Addioce, F.. F. Vars, eral manager of 
the E, P. Remi Maen «we vertising Agency, 
a. has become a partner in that 
inley is directing 
partner in The i Remington agency. 


Nibroc Towel Account with 
George Batten 


The Brown Company, Portland, Me., 
manufacturer of Nibroc per ‘towels 
and Kraft paper, has appointed Geor 
Batten Company, New York, to direct 
its advertising. 
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The Trading Center of a 


Rich Commercial Empire 


When the first white settlers built their rude log 
cabins opposite the mouth of the Licking River, 
they were merely repeating history. Ages earlier 
the pre-historic race of “Mound Builders” had 
located their principal trading center here,—the 
natural distributing point between North and 
South, East and West. 


Today the Cincinnati Southern Railway, built and 
owned by the City of Cincinnati, is the greatest 
single artery of commerce between the North and 
South, while eighteen other railroads unite the 
City with the East and West. More than four 
thousand students receive instruction in the 
Liberal Arts, in Medicine and Law, in Engineer- 
ing and Commerce at the municipally owned 
Univetsity of Cincinnati. For fifty years the 
Cincinnati May Musical Festivals have made the 
City the Mecca for the music lovers of the nation. 


Annually the bonds that unite Cincinnati in com- 
munity of interest with the teeming agricultural, 
mining and industrial cities that surround her are 
being knit more tightly. Hundreds of business 
and professional men from the “Queen City,” in 
special trains, visit the sister cities of this inland 
empire, supplementing by personal contact and 
social intercourse the business visits of their sales 
representatives and “selling their city” to her 
logical market. 

To have efficient distribution in Cincinnati is 
therefore to have immediate access to the 
markets of Indiana, Kentucky and the South. 


For marketing details relative to your proposition 
address Cincinnati’s leading newspaper, The 
Times-Star. 


CINCINNATI TIMES‘STAR 


CHARLES P. TAFT, Publisher Cc. H. REMBOLD, Manager 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Open Opportunities 
| in Great Britain 


OR American manufacturers of branded-and- 

advertised products, the wide-open opportunities 
in the British Isles are so numerous as. to be almost in- 
credible. These opportunities are invitations to American 
manufacturers, and scarcely a month goes by that does 
not see one or more American manufacturers entering the British 
market, so following the way of some hundreds already estab- 
lished here. 


100 Trade Vacuums 


The list which follows suggests the nature and extent of 
the opportunities left wide open by British manufactures, 
for no strictly British manufacturer of the products listed, and of 
eighty more, advertises them to consumers and directs them to 
local sources of supply. 


Domestic Electrical Enamelled Sanitary Ware Linoleum 

Utilities Aluminum Hollow Ware Rugs and Carpets 
Oil Cooking and Heating Enamelled Hollow Ware Knitted Sports Coats 

toves Shade Rollers Felt Footwear 
Kitchen Cabinets Blankets Men’s Garters and 
Clocks Comfortables Suspenders 
Electroplated Ware Spreads Men’s Neckwear 
Thus is indicated the richness of opportunity in Great Britain for 
many American manufacturers making in their own country 
branded-and-advertised products and which are made nationally 
available from local sources of supply. An American entrant to 
the British market can carry on a complete national campaign in 


a single medium, namely, The London 


WORLD’S LARGEST NET DAILY SALE 


Advertising in the Daily Mail canvasses both consumers and dis- 
tributors—an important consideration. It means that a sound national 
campaign is possible by the use of a single newspaper. 


American advertisers and Advertising Agencies inquisitive about the 
British market can get complete information concerning the London 
Daily Mail and its associated evening and Sunday newspapers from the 
Advertising Department, Carmelite House, London, E.C. 4, or from 
H. H. Fietp, 
American Representative of the Daily Mail, 
280 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
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Government Facts Aid in 
Combating Prejudice 


Philadelphia Coal Dealers Use Report of Fact Finding Commission to 
Justify Prices and to Meet Profiteering Accusations 


By J. A. Lutz 


Coat dealers of Philadelphia 
at the present time are making 
effective use of the findings of the 
Fact Finding Commission, which 
functioned during the administra- 
tion of the late President Harding, 
in an advertising campaign. This 
commission, headed by John Hays 
Hammond, made an investigation 
of the entire coal industry, from 
mining to retailing. 

The Philadelphia dealer organi- 
zation is known as “The Philadel- 
phia Coal Exchange.” A _ small 
box, carried in all its advertising, 
states: 


oe aaa Coal Exchan = 
com 0 ie great majority o e 
coal dealers in the city. i members 
of the Philadelphia Coal Exchange handle 
about 90 r cent of the anthracite 
coal in Philadelphia. This advertise- 
ment gives you the benefit of their 
combined experience and judgment. 


The present advertising cam- 
paign scheduled for twenty weeks 
calls for at least one insertion 
daily in Philadelphia newspapers, 
including foreign-language papers. 

The objective is to make The 
Philadelphia Coal Exchange stand 
for honest service. The copy 
touches on various phases directed 
to this end. It seeks to impress 
the reader with the fact that coal 
bought from a member of the 
exchange is good coal and that 
every ton is a full Pennsylvania 
long ton of 2,240 pounds. It ex- 
plains that the exchange has men 
on the streets empowered to stop 
any wagon of members and check 
up on the weight, penalizing an 
offender, even to expulsion. It 
points out that the price asked 
includes only the margin of profit 
approved by the United States 
Government, and that the service 
rendered is the best possible under 
conditions existing at the mines, 
on the carriers, and in the city 
streets. 


Certain copy defended the coal 
retailer as a necessary link in the 
scheme of distribution, function- 
ing at a small profit. It explained 
that Philadelphia has no retail 
coal yards; that the capacity of 
the retailers’ yards is necessarily 
restricted; that the local coal man 
must exist to keep the city’s homes 








‘No man labors more or for com- 
fort, too often under of utmost 

severe exposure and risk to bealth and limb. There is 
never that the coal dealer's re- 
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PRESENTED IN NEWSPAPER COPY 
warm and its industries operat- 
ing; and hence being indispen- 
sable, he is entitled to the small 
‘profit he makes. 

The last point is the burden of © 
the campaign. It was recognized 
in advance that the average con- 
sumer’s conception of a coal 
dealer and of a war profiteer are 
identical and that this impression 
would have to be radically altered. 
To accomplish this the authority 
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of the Government was requisi- 
tioned, or, more specifically, the 
findings of the Fact Finding Com- 
mission. All copy of the series, at 
the bottom of the space used, 
carries the following: 

Your Coal Dealer’s Service 

(1) Ties up his capital in coal and 
freight from the moment it 
leaves the mines. 

(2) Stores - coal for you until 

(3) ten és coal at his yard. 

(4) Maintains costly equipment to 
store, ~ aaa weigh and deliver 
you coal, 

And yet the Fact Finding Com- 
mision, approv by former President 
Harding, shows that Philadelphia coal 
dealers make less than 50c a ton net 
profit. 

Entirely independent but indica- 
tive of the use being made of 
advertising in changing the coal 
opinions of Philadelphians, are the 
campaigns of various individual 
organizations. This advertising is 
principally an attempt by an- 
thracite operators to overcome 
“size prejudices” and to influence 
the consumer, particularly the 
householder, to buy the smaller 
so-called steam sizes for domestic 
use in heaters and kitchen ranges. 

The copy of the Lehigh Coal 
and Navigation Company attacks 
the habit of using “domestic 
sizes” as merely a tradition and 
maintains that smaller sizes can 
be satisfactorily burned for house- 
hold heating. A lack of de- 
mand for the smaller sizes causes 
a lower price it explains, and 
advises : “Consult your heating con- 
tractor or address this company.” 

The Philadelphia and Reading 
Coal and Iron Company, which all 
the fall has featured buckwheat, 
rice and barley sizes for home 
heating plants, has recently given 
the name and address of an actual 
user in each advertisement. 

It is reported that this adver- 
tising is effective, and that a grow- 
ing demand is being felt for the 
smaller sizes, especially from the 
householder. The latter, in many 
instances, it was learned, is mixing 
these sizes with nut, stove and 
pea coal. 





Lytton Smith, who has been 
advertising manager of Mandel Brothers, 
Chicago, joined The Bruce Morgan 
Company, Chicago obeteing ¢ agency. 


Dudley 
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What the Oil Trade Lost 


sé] F the oil trade had talked to 
the public one-tenth as much 
as we in the automobile industry 
have talked about our business, the 
public would be better educated on 
the oil trade,” said C. F. Ketter- 
ing, president, General Motors 
Research Corporation, at the 
fourth annual meeting of the 
American Petroleum Institute, 
held at St. Louis recently. In 
expanding this idea he said: 

“Consider advertising by the 
automobile trade and the public’s 
intimate knowledge of its prod- 
ucts. 

“Then consider your industry 
and the fact that the consuming 
public, buying oil, and even those 
who sell it at retail, in many cases, 
do not know anything about what 
they are buying and do not even 
see it. How do you expect the 
public to know about oil? You 
should go out and tell the public 
the story of a barrel of oil and 
it will marvel at instead of criti- 
cize your accomplishments. 

“The oil industry has not the 
slightest reason for accepting the 
criticism heaped upon it, and you 
won’t have to accept it if you tell 
the public your story. Gasoline 
sells for three cents a pound, and 
so does steel, but the public has 
been educated to the wonderful ac- 
complishments of the steel indus- 
try and does not complain. Three 
things have made the automobile 
industry possible—rubber, alloy 
steel and gasoline. The first two 
have told their story to the pub- 
lic and the oil trade has not. You 
should not continue silent.” 








Dominion Oilcloth & Linoleum 
Appointment 


Archibald F. Baillie has been ap- 
pointed managing director of the Do- 
minion Oilcloth & Linoleum Company, 
Ltd., Montreal. He succeeds the late 
John Baillie, who had been the com- 
pany’s managing director for thirty- 
seven years. 


Death of James Gordon 


James Gordon, president of the 
Canadian Converters Company, Ltd., 
and the Empire Paper Bo: ompany, 
Ltd., Montreal, is dead at the age of 
fifty- ‘three years. 
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od DURING 1923, advertisements set by 
mn Bundscho helped to sell: automobiles, 
“4 kitchen cabinets, perfumes, spark plugs, 
. typewriters, bathtubs, watches, soaps, 
e, shoes, speedometers, beds, alarm clocks, 
n hats, dresses, mattresses, books, pencils, 
c suits, milk, toys, hams, paper, beans, ties, 
: barometers, brake linings, dyes, bonds, 


cold creams, nail polishes, razors, pianos, 
4 cigarettes, pancake flour, chocolate bars, 
4 transportation, oils, desks, cattle, chairs, 
furnaces, trees, trucks, coffee, magazines, 
: cereals, cocoa, fruits, tea, screws, socks, 
u jewelry, insurance, batteries, newspapers, 
i pickles, education, pipes, radio sets, tires, 
: suction sweepers, adding machines, salt, 
. lawn mowers, golf balls, swings, salmon, 
winter tops, cheese, showcases, radiators, 
| cement, wedding rings,. cigars, shrimps, 
butter, farms, carpets, go-carts, tombstones 





J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 
58 E. WASHINGTON . 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
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“Good-Ad” Signs— a 
costing but 1% of a th 
SINGLE advertising he 
appropriation—placed 


on the dealer’s 
windows, answer the question “Where Can pe 
I Buy It?”—asked in the minds of millions it 
who read your advertisements, showing st 
these prospective purchasers where your 
products are sold. 


“Good- Ad” Signs . 
DECALCOMANIE | 


That **Goes On Forever” 
are PERMANENT, attractive, brilliantly 


colored window signs—almost part of the 
glass itself—lasting reminders with no ex- 
pense after the first moderate cost. Include 
in your 1924 advertising appropriation ( 


The Important One Per Cent! 


Send for actual Decalcomanie Samples to tryalso for illus- 
trated literature and details of non-obligating, free sketch offer 


PALM, FECHTELER & CO. 


Decalcomanie Pioneers 


67 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
Representatives in all principal cities 


= fi 
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When the Copy Writer Turns 


Ventriloquist 


Unexpected Animation as a Means of Creating Added Interest in 
Products of Many Kinds 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HAT could be more natural 

than for a telephone to 
write its own advertising copy; 
talk its arguments? Surely a 
telephone is something more than 
a mere inanimate thing of metal 
and other materials. Many prod- 
ucts there are which possess this 
admitted suggestion of “life.” And 
the public is always interested in 
hearing: what they have to say. 

In the case of the telephone, 
this general idea has just been 
employed in a remarkable series 
of newspaper advertisements. The 
instrument has disentangled it- 
self from its own wires, stepped 
down from the office desk and 
the home table, and gone forth on 
a little personally conducted lec- 
ture tour in its own behalf. 

The telephone public is made 
up of all kinds of people. Any 
general advertising program 
which overlooked, for example, 
the younger element, would fall 
short in its range. Now the 
younger element notoriously passes 
by on the other side of advertis- 
ing not specifically addressed to 
it. It balks at business bludgeons, 
but a smile awakens interest and 
piques curiosity. 

The telephone company felt the 
need for some new appeal which 
would not only strike at this au- 
dience, but catch the attention of 
the public in general. Pictures of 
people telephoning had grown 
monotonous and there were no 
new angles. But the really big 
objective was a more complete 
understanding of the advantages 
of long distance. It was decided 
to animate the telephone, to bring 
it to life, and to allow it to have 
its own say in its own whimsical 
way. 

Some of these telephone talks, 
always in the first person, are 
frankly sentimental; others just 
as businesslike. 





In the former class, these are 
characteristic, remembering all 
the while, that the telephone has 
the centre of the stage: 

I hear Betty complaining because she 
can’t get to town to pick up some 
tempting bargain she sees a ied. 
She doesn’t seem to realize it’s getting 
to be all the style to order things hv 
long distance. She’d be surprised if 
she’d just try it. 

Many’s the Betty I could help. I 
know several good department and 
specialty stores that have a 1 
telephone service for out-of-town pple. 

In their advertising the descriptions 
of goods are ‘written so that out-of-town 
customers can order them satisfactorilv 
by telephone, and they have a force of 
real order takers on the job, to take 
telephone orders. 


A disappointed mother, in a 
home far from town, is shown, 
surrounded by her children. She 
is reading the daily paper and is 
unhappy over the fact that her 
obligations and duties will not 
permit her to go to the shopping 
centres. At one side, a whimsical, 
animated telephone, with hands to 
ears, is listening to what is tak- 
ing place. There is an ingenious 
selling idea in this message. 

Several of the advertisements 
have voiced, through the tele- 
phone, a plan for older people on 
farms, whose loved ones, the 
younger generation, have fared 
forth to large cities. The long 
distance call does much to neu- 
tralize the inevitable loneliness. 

And through all the numerous 
advertisements, the animated tele- 
phone not only “writes the copy,” 
but also plays the lead on the 
pictorial stage, with its moods 
and poses skilfully adapted to the 
subject. 


Undignified? The telephone, a 


far too important product of ex- 
alted traditions, to descend to car- 
toons, and lively antics? Well, 
the Long Distance campaign has 
met with great and universal re- 
sponse. Can you get beyond that? 
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A form letter, supplied dealers 
for sending out to their own lists, 
echoes in our memory to this day, 
as a splendid example of human- 
izing the product and allowing 
it to take on some of the char- 
acteristics of “flesh and blood.” 
This letter was sent to boys and 
was written with them specifically 


“Wonder what an 
‘dle Telephone thinks about ?”- 





or 50. 


make it a weekly affair a 
matter where he happens 


THE TELEPHONE NOT ONLY WRITES THE COPY, BUT 


PLAYS THE LEADING ROLE 


in mind. The preduct was a 
bicycle : 


Come on... Let’s go. It’s a peach 
of a day for a ten-mile spin. No more 
school until next Monday, you know, 
and we can see lots of things and cover 
a t deal of distance in a day. 

promise to take you—anywhere, It 
would be nice out the lakes trail, 
wouldn’t it? We might take along a 
shing rod, And a box of lunch. tm 
as eager to get away from humdrum as 
YOU, old chap. Even Mother won’t be 
around to make us do chores. 

I guess I’m about the best pal a bo 
ever had. And when ya stop to thin 
of it, we’ve had lots of happy hours to- 

her, haven’t we? I’m feeling tip-top. 

iles will mean nothing. There are 
little wintos paths and sunny trails that 
no automobile could ever find—but we’ll 
explore them. 


At once, as such text is read, 
the product talking for itself, you 
visualize it as something intensely 
real. Comradeship is inspired. 
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“W HAT a transformation I've made 
around here! 


“The old couple have been feeling fifty 
per cent more cheerful the last day 


“Son George called by Long Distance 
from Blankville the other evening and 
they both had a great talk with him. 
“It was a treat to see their faces as 
each in turn recognized the familiar 
tones of their boy—they couldn't have 
ed more delighted if someone had 
given them a million dollars. 
“They have been all keyed up ever 
since, for George said he had enjoyed 
the talk so much that he was 
fter this, no 
to be. 


“Wonderful the power of the human 
voice!” 


Jan. 3, 7924 


Underwood portable typewriter 
advertising, for almost a year 
now, while not asking the product 
to “write its own copy” neverthe- 
less creates in the mind of the 
prospect, a sense of friendly com- 
panionship. Here is a machine 
which almost “thinks for itself.” 
It is the very embodiment of a 

thousand marvels. It 
is associated with liv- 






is ing things which are 


made a living part 
of it. 

Starting as an idea 
for one _ advertise- 
ment, then broaden- 
ing gradually out as 
a thought to be in- 
jected into every piece 
of advertising, and 
now presumably a fix- 
ture, the Hoffman 
Valve “Watchman of 
the Coal Pile” is a 
superior  interpreta- 
tion of the animated, 
humanized product. 
For as most _per- 
sons know, the valve, 
drawn in transparent 
style, has been united 
with the sturdy figure 
of a uniformed watch- 
man; a symbol of 
such guardianship of 
coal economy as the 
product sponsors in 
its main argument. 

But it is not necessary actually to 
animate a product, distort it, give 
it arms and legs and human fea- 
tures, in order to create this 
subtle atmosphere of a living 
thing. Copy often arrives at the 
same objective. 

It has been interestingly true of 
Evinrude text, since the inven- 
tion of the device, that all descrip- 
tive passages, regardless of the 
illustration, made the prospect feel 
that here was no ordinary mechan- 
ical product in the ordinary sense, 

In a number of very clever pic- 
torial ways, the advertising of 
Mobiloil -has brought the product 
to life. The can of Mobiloil may 
be transformed into a motor car, 
with wheels, chassis and steering 
wheel provided, or again it may 
become a custodian of the road, 











going to 
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+e Is Everything Favorable for Advertising Results? 
a 

It 

v- Gentlemen: 

re 

s In studying your advertising results, have you carefully 
‘a checked over the following: 

Be _ Are discounts and terms favorable to entire trade? Is 
I~ the quantity required to get the maximum discount too large 
iS to please the average retailer or too small to satisfy the 
\- big buyer? 

i Are terms and practices flexible enough to fit the individual 
5 needs of each different district and still keep everybody 
. happy? 

f Does your sales force put too much effort on the jobbers 
a and big buyers and not enough in the cultivation of the 


- smaller retailers? Have you by mail or with salesmen or 
otherwise taken pains to cultivate the personal interest and 
friendship of the sales people at the counter where your 
goods are sold? 


Is the trade interested in your window and counter dis- 
plays or does a large percentage of the trade leave them 
in the cellar? 


Do you make your advertising appeal mainly on the one 
proven biggest use for your goods, or do you scatter your 
appeals to try to educate the public on new uses? 


How do you localize your advertising and selling when 
competition in any one locality has passed you in sales on 
some of your important products? 


Do you make advertising percentages follow sales per- 
centages for each month through both dull and active sea- 
sons? Have you made sound tests over several years of 
sales to learn what particular kind of advertising and what 
specific appeal in that advertising produce the most interest 
and the most sales at the least cost? 


Check off each of these questions and discuss the matter 
with us confidentially and freely. It will not be time or 
effort lost on your part: anyway, we will be happy to put 
our time against yours and let results take care of themselves. 


——— a 


Yours very truly, 


WPL utd Ompany 


Advertising Agency. 
Member American Association of Advertising Agencies. 


454 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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The Daily Telegraph 


OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


“The Business Man’s Paper that Goes Home” 


ENGLISH bankers and other business men 
regard the London Daily Telegraph—its 
financial pages, trade reviews and cable reports 
—as part of their necessary business equip- 
ment. It is relied upon by England’s most 
prominent and successful men-of-affairs. 


Carrying the full court calendar and complete 
London society news daily, it is also the per- 
sonal paper of Royalty, nobility, and aristoc- 
racy—the most powerful and _ influential 
people in England—those who have money to 
spend and the leisure to spend it. 


The circulation is 175,000—largely concen- 
trated in the greater London district. As a 
consequence, the Telegraph carries regularly 
the advertising of all the big dry goods shops, 
and its tremendous volume of classified adver- 
tising proves conclusively the responsiveness 
of its readers. Americans traveling abroad 
read the London Daily Telegraph for its news 
of markets and business in America. The 
paper is equally popular with American 
women because of its society features. 


Advertising Rates, Sample Copies and 
Mechanical Information on request from 


AMERICAN OFFICE 
Room 410 


425 Fifth Avenue 
Telephone Vanderbilt 0274 
or any recognized advertising agency. 


New York City 
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a sort of idealized traffic officer, 
helmet on smiling head, a club 
in one magistrative hand. 

“Another Irish question—but a 
Ford Owner in Coleraine, Ireland, 
has found the answer,” is a head- 





THE ARTIST HAS PUT THE SALES ARGU- 
MENT IN PICTURE FORM 


line which permits of the follow- 
ing unique copy: 


Correct Ford lubrication is just as 
important in Ireland as in America. A 
gentleman living in Coleraine writes: 
“About two years ago I gave you a 
testimonial on the excellent quality of 
Gargoyle for Ford cars, I 
used the same car, and the same oil. 
for business purposes, for over eight 
years and in all this time I have not 
been held up with engine trouble.” 





To illustrate a point which is 
made in the amusing text which 
follows, the can of oil is garbed 
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as an Irish traffic officer, and a 
little drama is staged on the high- 
way of Coleraine. 

The three enemies of engine 
stability, Noise, Carbon and Wear, 
have been lined up along the 
turnpike, looking very sad about 
it, too. 

And. the animated Mobiloil can, 
as an officer, is putting them to 
rout. There will be no hold-up 
this time, of the commercial car 
in the background. It is to have 
clear highway. 

By art adaptations such as this, 
the product may be set to work 
and find association with an 
almost limitless number of inter- 
esting arguments. Nor was it nec- 
essary, in the Mobiloil series, to 
distort or cover up any essential 
part of the container. 

We quote now from two cam- 
paigns which allow the advertised 
article to do the copy writing. 
One is the Tork Clock, a device 
for—but allow the Tork, with its 
whimsical owl head and _ its 
clawed feet—the semblance of an 
owl, tireless and awake at night 
—to speak for itself: 


I turn electric lights on and off— 
regularly. I am built for that purpose 
from my balance wheel to my electrical 
terminals—and for nothing else. I may 
be set to turn any group of electric 
lights on at a selected time and to turn 
them off again at the desired time. 
Once set, I do this every day at the 
same time. 

I ask only to be wound once a week. 
I do not prevent turning the lights on 
and off at any time you wish. I manage 
the lights in store windows so that 
passersby may always see what they 
plan to buy. I regulate protective 
lights so that darkness may not invite 
mischief, 

I light up your electric signs at dusk, 
and turn them off at your customer’s 
bedtime. I make outdoor advertising 
messages easier to read on every night 
than on any day. I light up hen houses 
long before dawn on winter mornings 
that you may have two eggs instead 
of one. I do all sorts of electrical 
switching regularly. I cost little to 
buy and nothing to operate. Install me 
instead of any switch Anybody may for- 
get to turn. 


A frank and outspoken state- 
ment, voiced with assurance. The 
physical appearance of the ani- 
mated Tork carries the idea along 
neatly with its face of the non- 
sleeping owl. 

What gives ventriloquism its 
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undying thrill? The fact that. in- 
animate dummies are made to 
seem to voice their little joys and 
sorrows. It’s different. It’s a 
novelty. 

When the copy writer turns 
ventriloquist .and “throws his 
voice” into some inanimate prod- 
uct, the resultant interest is every 
bit as engrossing. 





Nefarious Jewelry Auc- 
tions Exposed 





ye a campaign directed against 
the activities of fraudulent 
jewelry auctioneers in Buffalo, the 
Buffalo Better Business Commis- 
sion called the misrepresentations 
in which they indulge to the at- 
tention of the public through 
a series of newspaper advertise- 
ments. 

These auctions have been held 
in various temporary headquar- 
ters in the business section of the 
city during the last two months 
and were especially active during 
the holiday buying season of the 


year. F 
The Buffalo Better Business 
Commission investigated the prac- 


tices of these auctioneers and 
advertised its findings to the 
public. 


The advertising told of one sale 
which resulted in the auctioneer’s 
arrest on a charge of petty larceny. 
In making delivery of a watch 
that had been sold, it was claimed 
that the auctioneer had substi- 
tuted another watch other than 
the one originally sold to the cus- 
tomer. Various other charges of 
misrepresentation and unfair prac- 
tices were brought out in the 
commission’s advertising. 

The commission reports that 
this advertising resulted in a 
studious avoidance of these tem- 
porarily located auction stores by 
prospective Christmas jewelry 
buyers. 

The commission will continue 
its campaign against these auc- 
tioneers. Buffalo’s corporation 
counsel is drafting a measure 
which, if it becomes an ordinance, 
should curb these nefarious auc- 
tions. 
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Stop Chinese Herbalists Use of 
“Doctor” in Advertising 


Chinese who prescribe herbs for vari- 
ous ailments have been using newspaper 
space in which they have prefixed the 
term “Dr.” before their names, accord- 
ing to a report from the Better Business 
—" of the San Francisco Advertising 

u 


Investigation developed the fact that 
a majority of the so-called Chinese 
herbalists never had any training to fit 
themselves to prescribe for suffering 
humanity. In a campaign to correct this 
character of advertising, the Board of 

edical Examiners of the State of 
California sought the co-operation of the 
San Francisco Better Business Bureau. 
The Bureau promptly secured the co- 
operation of newspaper publishers who 
refused to accept copy in which the 
herbalists registered themselves as doc- 
tors. 

_As a result of these efforts the prac- 
tice has been discontinued and in a 
letter to the Bureau, Dr. C. B. Pinkham, 
secretary of the State Board of Medical 
Examiners, complimented the Bureau for 
its work in correcting this advertising 
evil so promptly. 





Has Flaxlinum Insulating 
Company Account 


The Flaxlinum Insulating Company, 
Minneapolis, has placed its advertising 
account with Olson & Enzinger, Inc., 
Milwaukee advertising agency. News- 
papers in large distribution centres will 
be used in a 1924 campaign to educate 
the public to the pcm | of using 
efficient insulating material in buildin 
construction, from the viewpoint o 
both comfort and economy. Building 
trade publications and direct-mail adver- 
tising to builders will also be used. 





Leaves Northern Furniture 
Company 

J. St. Clair McQuilkin, for twelve 
years advertising manager of the 
Northern Furniture Company, Sheboy- 
gan, Wis., has resigned to become editor 
of the Furniture Reporter, San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. McQuilkin was for several 
years associate editor of Inland Printer, 
and Inland Stationer, Chicago, and at 
one time manager of business-paper ad- 
vertising and superintendent of publica- 
tions with the Remington Typewriter 
Company, New York. 


Has Heller & Merz Account 
The Heller & Merz Company, New 


York, has Fo the advertising of its, 
line of ani Hazard 





, aniline colors with the 
Advertising Corporation, of that city. 
Business aa and direct-mail advertis- 
ing will used. 





Joins Pittsburgh Agency 
Porter R. Jackson, has joined The 
Farrar Advertising Company, Pitts- 
burgh. Mr. Jackson was formerly pres- 
ident of the Federal Adjustment Fo. 
pany of that city. 
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LA.KLEIN 
50 E. 42"2 ST. 
NEW YORK 


1. A. KLEIN 
76 W. MONROE ST- 
CHICAGO 


R.ABIDWELL CO 
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CINCINNATI 
Is the Typical 
American City 


PARALLELING the coun- 

try as a whole—why 
isn’t it the logical place 
to have your try-out? 


INCINNATI 

















VERYONE knows 
that if you can 
strike an average the 
first time, you don’t 
have to gamble. 
Results are propor- 
tionate elsewhere. 
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One of the Worlds Greatest Jlewspaperr 


WILL HELP YOU IN 
THIS MARKET 
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through seas well charted in advance. 


N directing the advertising 


campaigns of our clients we 








steer by the compass of experience 


Thus we are able to bring their accounts 
successfully to a fair haven, where active 
markets lie. 
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Jazzing Up Java 


Or Advertising in the Dutch East Indies 


By A. W. Ferrin and W. G. Kilcoin 


ET Nieuws van den Tag 

voor WNederandsch Indie. 
(his is the title of the leading 
laily in Batavia, capital of the 
sland of Java. Advertising in a 
medium with such an appalling 
appellation seems at first sight a 
formidable proposition, but trans- 
lated into English “The News of 
the Day for the Netherlands 
Indies” becomes an_ intelligible 
newspaper. Advertisements in this 
and other papers of Java and 
Sumatra and the Celebes have 
proved profitable, according to 
Trade Commissioner John A. 
Fowler of the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, who has 
spent three years investigating 
markets for American goods in 
the South Sea possessions of 
Holland. 

Besides Het Nieuws, etc., Ba- 
tavia has four daily papers; Soera- 
baya has three; Bandoeng two; 
Djodjakarta two; Soerakarta two 
(all these in Java); and two 
dailies are printed at Medan in 
Sumatra. The advertiser has a 
large choice of mediums, if he 
wants to advertise in Dutch. All 
the papers cited above, together 
with three weeklies and a bi- 
monthly in Batavia and several 
weekly and monthly publications 
in other cities are published in that 
language and advertising therein 
must be a la Hollandaise. 

The Dutch papers cover local 
news very fully, with especial at- 
tention to movements of ships and 
commercial and market reports. 
Their wire service of world news 
is generally good. They all are 
inclined to be conservative and 
De Locomotief, published in Sema- 
rang, is ultra-conservative. It is 
only recently that this paper has 
deigned to admit an advertise- 
ment exceeding a quarter page. 
The first application of an Ameri- 
can tire manufacturing company 
for a full-page advertisement was 
turned down fiat. 


Dutch is the official language 
of the islands, and the language 
of the white merchants, who num- 
ber less than 100,000, but not of 
the approximately 300,000 Chinese 
merchants who are very strongly 
placed in Javan and Sumatran 
pip nor of the majority of the 

46,000,000 natives of the archi- 
pelago. Most of the Chinese, 
strange to say, do not read 
Chinese.’ They have either been 
born in the islands or have lived 
there so long that they have for- 
gotten the complicated characters 
of their own language, if they ever 
knew them. Some of them speak 
Dutch; more of them _ speak 
Malay, which is also used by sev- 
eral hundred thousands of upper- 
class natives. 

To reach the Chinese and the 
Malayan speaking natives, who 
with the Dutch comprise the mar- 
ket for de luxe commodities, news- 
papers and magazines are pub- 
lished in the Malay tongue. 
Advertising except such as can be 
visualized is ineffective upon the 
rest of the population, which is 
both illiterate and impecunious. 

There are also a number of 
Dutch and Malayan periodicals, 
each of which has its clientele, 
some appealing particularly to 
sugar interests, others to rubber, 
etc. 


POSTER ADVERTISING 


Besides the Dutch, other Euro- 
peans, Chinese, Malays and natives 
of various dialects, the islands 
harbor a number of Arabs, with 
their own peculiar script. To ap- 
peal broadly to this miscellaneous 
mixture, poster advertising is ef- 
fectively employed, with bi-lingual 
and tri-lingual bills and especially 
with pictures, which are a_ uni- 
versal language needing no trans- 
lation. 

There are no companies in the 
islands selling poster space, but 
contractors erecting buildings 
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offer to advertisers the use of 
temporary fences surrounding the 
rising structures, and tram cars 
and railway stations are good ad- 
vertisement carriers. An importer 
of American automobiles rented a 
fence in Soerabaya for the equiva- 
lent of 65 cents a square foot per 
month and found the expenditure 
a good investment. A Soerabaya 
stationer who was remodeling his 
building “swapped” the poster 




























































































AN ADVERTISEMENT OF MARKED SIMPLICITY 
IS WELL RECEIVED 


privilege on his protecting fence 
with a grocer across the street for 
the use of a vacant lot owned by 
the grocer in which to store his 
lumber. A _ prominent jeweler 
obtained government permission, 
without fee, to paint his sign on 
the telegraph control box opposite 
the main hotel in Soerabaya. 
Motion-picture theatres in all 
cities paste their bills on light 
movable screens and set them up 
against trees in the public squares, 
taking them in at night lest a 
thrifty native make away with 
them to construct a mosquito- 
proof house. 

Then steam tramways, which 
are a sort of suburban and inter- 
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urban system, are extensively used 
for sign advertisements. Adver- 
tising cards are not carried inside 
the cars but on a high boarding 
extending down the centre of the 
car, on top, so that everybody who 
sees a tram go by, can read the 
advertisements, affording a maxi- 
mum of perambulating publicity. 
Advertisements are carried on the 
locomotive also, as well as on the 
cars. 

In streets where there are no 
trams, two-wheeled pony carts are 
sometimes used to carry around 
an advertising sign, of a theatrical 
company, for example, a man in- 
side the cart beating a drum and 
distributing handbills to the popu 
lace which comes running to find 
out what the racket is about. 

Motion-picture advertising is 
used to some extent. Pictures are 
projected by a single machine and 
the interval needed for changing 
films is used in throwing advertise- 
ments on the screen. Most of this 
advertising is purely local and is 
not well done. 

Electric signs are sparingly em- 
ployed. 

The degree to which foreign 
products appeal is indicated by a 
statement of Consul Buhrmann 
that he saw 1,500 people enjoying 
themselves immensely in front of 
a screen depicting Charlie Chaplin, 
while the audience at a Japanese 
dancing show alongside it con- 
sisted of one, the consul himself. 

This interest in Mr. Chaplin’s 
exploits may have promoted the 
remark of the British commercial 
agent in Batavia, in his annual re- 
port published by the British De- 
partment of Overseas Trade last 
year: 

“Representatives of British 
manufacturers have only to come 
to Java to realize that this is no 
longer a_ semi-civilized country, 
but a great colonial possession 
which will compare favorably with 
any tropical country in the world.” 

Many more Americans than 
formerly are going to Java to find 
out for themselves, at first hand 
what it is like, according to con- 
sular reports, which is well, for 
some time ago the consul at 
Soerabaya said: 

“Every mail that comes to this 
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Resolved! 


That if the only thing 
a man gets out of his 
business is money, 
it’s a good business for 
him to get out of, for— 
“wretch, concentred 
all in self’’—he has not 
fulfilled his destiny 
which is to add his 
mite to the might of 
human advancement, 
be it mechanical, in- 
dustrial or cultural; 
economic, artistic or 
typographic. 


Freperic Netson Pures, nc. 
Formerly PHILLIPS & WIENES, Incorporated 
Typographers W ho Prove It W ith Proofs 
314 EAST 23RD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
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This Type Face 


Has Been Much Admired 

T IS BENEDICTINE, recently cut for the Lino- 

type after the design of Plato de Benedictis, a noted 
Italian typographer of the Fifteenth Century. While 
holding all the grace and warmth of feeling that we 
expect in a classic Italian type, Benedictine has none 
of the exaggerated mannerisms that so often appear 
as affectation in modern reproductions and detract 
from their legibility. It is therefore an ideal type for 
advertising composition, distinguished in appearance 
and highly readable. 

To accompany the Benedictine series, there has 
been designed a complete series of decorative material. 
Borders such as the headband of this advertisement 
are cast on the Linotype. Large borders, initials, and 
head and tail pieces, harmonizing with the type, are 
also available in electrotype form. 








If you are interested in securing better typography at lower production 
cost, you should look into the varied possibilities of Linotype Typog- 
raphy. We shall be glad to send you on request the One-Line Specimen 
Book with its Supplement, the catalogue of Linotype Decorative 
Material and de Luxe Specimen Sheets of the various type families. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Agencies in the Principal Cities of the World 


12 Pr. Benedictine Border Nos. 1054, 1054%4. § Pt. Matrix Slide No. 506 and 2 Pt. No. 401 
Vid _ BS vid 


Composed entirely on the LINOTYPE in the Benedictine Series 
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consulate brings a large number 
of letters from American manu- 
facturers who have a vague idea 
that this may be a good market 
for their goods. The way the let- 
ters are addressed and the sub- 
stance of the letters themselves 
show that the writers have not the 
vaguest idea of where Java is 
situated on the map or whether it 
is a Dutch, English, German or 
Hottentot colony.” 


IMPORTANCE OF THE MARKET 


The annual imports of the 
archipelago average, in value, over 
00,000,000 florins, equivalent at 
normal exchange rates to about 
$200,000,000 in American money. 
The islands are the sixth largest 
importers, among all countries in 
the world, of cotton piece goods, 
which constitutes about half their 
total imports. The unique cos- 
tume of the natives, the “sarong,” 
composed of a piece of cotton cloth 
eighty-four inches long and forty- 
two inches wide, which is wrapped 
round and round the legs, until it 
looks like a kilt, is responsible for 
much of the cotton goods importa- 
tion. Men, women and children 
wear the “sarong,” which is de- 
cidedly ornate, the cotton cloth 
having been made into what is 
called “batik” by a process peculiar 
to Java. 

Other imports include all kinds 
or iron and steel products, from 
wire nails to steel nails and loco- 
motives, automotive vehicles, kero- 
sene, gasoline, condensed milk, 
canned meats, vegetables, fruits 
and fish, chemicals, paper and ink, 
agricultural implements, hardware 
and tools, office and school equip- 
ment, household supplies, soap, 
matches and “sundries.” The 
range of the import market is very 
wide, as its total, in value, is 
large. It is a market well worth 
advertising in. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE “CHOP” 


The first and most important 
thing to do in entering the Dutch 
East Indian market is to establish, 
support and maintain a Pe of 
“Chop” is pidgin-English for 
trade-mark, brand or name. No- 
where in the world does good-will 
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count for more than in the Orient, 
and once a trade-mark or brand is 
well established and widely known 
the goods bearing it almost sell 
themselves. But to fail to  suppast 
the “chop” by keeping goods u 
to quality is fatal. Buyers will 
not pardon any deviation from the 
standard set by the goods under 
the “chop” as first introduced. 
Advertising is of course vital to 
the establishment of the “chop.” 
The Dutch East Indian is con- 
servative, and “peppy” advertising 
does not appeal to him as it does 
to us. The mandatory advertise- 
ment is apt to repel rather than 
attract him to a new commodity. 
Plain and dignified setting forth 
of the merits of an article works 
better than unbacked boasting. 





Buy Two Brooklyn Weeklies 


me. Ta gat rh Item, South 
rooklyn, N. Y., weekly newspapers, 
have been purchased y Major C. R. 
Baines and erley M. Schmich from 
Edwin W. Harlow. Major Baines, who 
becomes president of the company was 
recently general ma of The ‘Ameri- 
can Legion Weekly, New York, and for- 
merly vice-president and business mana- 
of the Army & Navy Journal, New 
ork. Mr. Schmich, who becomes vice- 
president and secretary, has been adver- 
tising manager of the two newspapers 
for the last two years, and was for 
eight years advertising manager of the 
Brooklyn News. 





Changes by Pitluk Advertising 
Company 


David Schein, who formerly con- 
ducted an advertising business under his 
own name, has joined the Pitluk Adver- 
tising Company, San tonio, Tex., in 
charge of production. Milton Ling has 
joined this agency as an account execu- 
tive. 


agency several 

art director. Stephen Prosser has been 
advanced to chief of the forwarding and 
checking departments. 





’ 


Insurance Account for Gardner 
Agency 
The Home Title Insurance Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has placed its advertis- 
ing account with the New York office of 
the Gardner Advertising Company. 





Joins Gordon-Marx Agency 


H. Schneiderman has joined the staff 
of The Gordon-Marx Company, Cincin- 
nati advertising agency. 
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How Sherwin- 
Williams Awakens a 
Latent Market 


7s a good thing for people to 
move from. one home to an- 
other occasionally, if only to get 
acquainted with the material they 
have collected during their resi- 
dence in the old place. Attics, 
closets and cellars give up their 
ghosts at such times. Junk comes 
out of its hiding places to be 
scrutinized, renovated or cast 
away. Often, interesting old 
things are found which need only 
paint to make them fresh and new 
and useful. Junk, therefore, fur- 
nishes a potential market for paint 
and varnish. The Sherwin- 
Williams Company suggests to its 
dealers that window displays 
made up entirely of junk, old 
things which paint could have 
saved, are always effective in gain- 
ing the interested attention of 
passers-by. 

The inside of every home is 
also a great potential market for 
prepared paints. A wealthy wo- 
man comes to mind who could 
hire a dozen painters whenever 
she might need them but who pre- 
fers to paint her own furniture 
and even takes the trouble to buy 
unpainted beds and chairs and 
things because she wants the 
pleasure of finishing them herself 
and because she feels that by do- 
ing it herself she is able to get 
just the results she desires. Pride 
of craftsmanship is alive in every- 
one of us even though we may 
not be professional craftsmen. 
Painting is a form of self-expres- 
sion, like singing or writing or 
any other human activity. It is 
something which can be fostered, 
nursed and developed. , 

All of which gives the paint 
manufacturer and dealer an op- 
portunity to increase their sales of 
paint and varnish. It is not a 
market which has to be broken 
open. It is already open, though 
not yet in full bloom. - 

The response to the Sherwin- 
Williams eneglon sampling plan 
proves that this field is a wide one 
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and that it needs only intelligent 
effort to enter it. 

The Floorlac introductory sam- 
ple plan is to make it possible for 
dealers to give their customers 
forty-five cents worth of merchan- 
dise for fifteen cents. That is the 
foundation of the plan, but it is 
its execution that puts it over. 
Sherwin - Williams supplies the 
dealer with sample cans of Floor- 
lac and good. quality varnish 
brushes with which to apply the 
varnish stain at thirteen and a 
half cents a set. The dealer must 
sell the can and brush for fifteen 
cents and advertise the sale for a 
limited time only. He must also 
agree not to sell more than one 
sample to each person. The com- 
pany furnishes all the advertising 
material necessary to make the 
deal known throughout the local- 
ity. In order to back up the plan 
the dealer should, of course, have 
sufficient stock of Floorlac on 
hand in the wanted colors. Spe- 
cial assortments were worked out 
for this purpose. There are six 
different assortments which deal- 
ers can order by number. 

But it is the proper use of the 
advertising material supplied and 
the following of the suggestions 
made by Sherwin-Williams that 
make the plan work successfully. 
The advertising matter consists of 
practically all the kinds of mate- 
rial which could possibly be used, 
such as newspaper electros, lan- 
tern slides, Floorlac leaflets, store 
advertising, color cards, and per- 
sonal letters. 

All this matter is described in a 
booklet prepared for the purpose 
of exploiting this introductory 
sample sale. In addition to an 
explanation of the plan and a de- 
scription of the advertising mate- 
rial which the company will sup- 
ply, many helpful suggestions are 
made in regard to various mat- 
ters, such as window display, 
store arrangement, display of 
goods within the store, how to 
stage a demonstration of Floorlac, 
how to arrange paint exhibits 
which will appeal to people, and 
there is also a little talk on the 
value of personal, creative sales- 
manship. 
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ANSAS CITY 
newspaper readers 
willingly pay one-third 
of a million dollars more 
annually for the Journal- 
Post than they would 
have to pay if they chose 
to buy Kansas City’s 
other newspaper. 


Which all goes to show 
the remarkable reader in- 
terest and reader appre- 
ciation accorded the 
Journal-Post. 


What greater proof 
of pulling power can 
advertisers seek? 


The Kansas City Journal 
The Kansas City Post 


Net Paid Circulation—A: B. C. Auditor's owe for 
Three Months’ Ending June 30, 1923 


Daily, 313,378 Sunday, 202,079 
WALTER 8S. DICKEY, 
Owner and Editor 


EDWIN 0. SYMAN, J. MORA BOYLE. 
General Business Manager Advertising Director 
National oo : Verree & Conklin 
New York ee Detroit San Francisco 
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Your 1924 Appropriation 


Should Include the 


Paalemaliraleclmcceiaeslmilitiek 


TOTO) Vd s (ON) a OAL 
APPLIANCE EXPOSITION 


fat PEORIA "i!" 


Under Direction of the 


PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIPT 


Just One of Scores 
of Letters Received 
From Enthusiastic 
Exhibitors in the 
1923 Show 





For Floor Plans and Particulars, Write or Wire 


EXPOSITION MANAG 


PEORIA JOURNAL-TRANSCRIDT 














How Chevrolet Helped Thirteen 
Dealers Pass a Sales Goal 
of $1,500,000 


A Combination of Intensified Advertising and Selling Turned the Trick 
in a Two Months’ Campaign 


By E. B. Weiss 


LA. August, Printers’ INK 
received a letter from J. H. 
Blackmore, campaign manager of 
the Chevrolet Motor Company of 
California. .Mr. Blackmore wrote 
that the Southern California Zone 
Office of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company of California was plan- 
ning a sixty-day sales campaign 
to sell 2,400 Chevrolet motor cars 
in Los Angeles. The campaign 
was to be conducted through 
thirteen dealers. 

“Would you please furnish the 
writer with a bibliography of 
PRINTERS’ INK articles on such a 
campaign or similar ones?” Mr. 
Blackmore’s letter continued. 
“We would also appreciate lists 
of your references on such sub- 
jects as ‘Salesmen’s Manuals,’ and 
‘Conducting Schools for Sales- 
men,’ ” 

The letter reached the offices of 
Printers’ INK on August 27. The 
next day the information Mr. 
Blackmore requested was in the 
mails. The campaign closed the 
last day of October, when it was 
found that the goal of $1,500,000 
had been passed by exactly $63,463. 

On December 14 Mr. Black- 
more wrote Printers’ INK again. 
This time he had to say: “When 
we received your excellent co- 
operation in assisting us to plan a 
two months’ sales campaign 
among our dealers in the city of 
Los Angeles, we promised you a 
description of our campaign and 
a report on its results. The in- 
formation is enclosed.” 

The articles that Mr. Blackmore 
received referred to the sales 
plans of manufacturers in fields 
other than the automotive. 
ever, the practical selling ideas 
they related helped his company 
bring to a successful conclusion 
an automobile sales campaign. 


How- ° 


Through its Los Angeles Zone 
Office, the Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany wished to accomplish two 
major purposes with its thirteen 
Los Angeles city dealers. The 
company wanted to demonstrate 
to these dealers that a market ex- 
isted for the sale of $1,500,000 
worth of Chevrolet cars during the 
months of September and October. 
It also was desirous of strengthen- 
ing the individual sales organiza- 
tions of these dealers. 

As the campaign program was 
discussed, however, additional ob- 
jectives were formulated, as fol- 
lows: 


(I) To demonstrate that a market for 
$1,500,000 worth of Chevrolets was 
present in the months of September 
and October. 

(A) To plan and execute a house-to- 
house canvass. 

(B) To get that volume without ill 
effects from an intensive selling 
campaign. 

{1) To get large volume new car 
sales and at the same time to 
discourage excessive trade-ins 
of used cars. 

To sell used cars in order to 

keep the channels clear for new- 

car sales of increasing volume 
during and following the cam- 


(2) 


ign. 
raen move the entire line of 
models so as to leave dealer 
well-balanced stocks of cars in 
order to continue volume sales 
following campaign. 
(C) Improve all dealer organizations. 
(1) More thoroughly sell all de- 
partments upon the product and 
its possibilities: 
Encourage and assist thirteen 
city dealers to organize and 
put on sales campaigns within 
their own sales forces. 
Make it possible for a small as 
well as large dealer to win on 
a measure of improvement in 


(2) 


(3 


sales 
(D) Put seodann and dealers domi- 
nantly before public. 
(1) To plan and put over a Chevro- 
let publicity week. 
(2) To have thirteen dealers adver- 
tise jointly. 
(3) To ve dealers t on indi- 
vidual intensive mail campaigns. 
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(II) Permanently to strengthen the 
dealers’ sales forces, 
(A) Put fighting spirit into sales 


(1) Contests among salesmen for 
improvement over previous sales 
and for volume sales to include 
all models, 

(2) To publish a campaign inspira- 
tional and pep paper. — 

(3) To conduct mass meetings. 

(B) To put over idea of greatly en- 

larged sales forces to adequately 
cover the sales possibilities. 

(C) Build up the individual salesman. 

(1) To furnish a yy plan. 

(2) To award honors to large num- 
bers on improvement over past 

(D) To secon Sales Managers’ 

Association. 

As the campaign progressed 
certain changes were found neces- 
sary in the program. For instance, 
a central school for salesmen was 
considered, but the burdens of the 
campaign proved too heavy to per- 
mit it. 

Basically, the campaign was 
composed of four contests, two 
among the thirteen dealers and 
two among the salesmen. Both 
the dealer contests were based up- 
on the percentage of actual deliv- 
eries by the dealer as against the 
quota set in his contract with the 
factory. That insured equal op- 
portunity for all dealers irrespec- 
tive of their size. The awards 
went to the dealer who made the 
best showing in comparison with 
what both he and the factory con- 
sidered his logical quota when he 
signed his yearly contract. The 
prizes were engraved copper 
plaques. 

Inasmuch as the campaign was 
planned to improve the dealer’s 
business permanently, as well as 
to demonstrate market possibili- 
ties, care was exercised to prevent 
unwise and excessive valuations 
on used cars as a result of a mad 
rush for business. Due to the 
eagerness with which participants 
go after prizes, sound selling 
principles are sometimes over- 
looked. In the automotive indus- 
try an unfair advantage can be 
gained by granting large allow- 
ances on used cars. 
such a state of affairs is not de- 
sirable. It creates a bitter rivalry 
that is not conducive to best 
team-work. Moreover, it does not 
bring about the lasting benefits 


Naturally . 
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which every sales drive should 
strive for, if it is to, be entirely 
successful, 

For the purpose of insuring 
against possible trouble from this 
source, the “Grand Prize” was 
awarded for the largest volume 
of retail deliveries against factory 
allotment, less the actual amount 
accepted in trade-izis. A second 
prize, called the “Special Prize,” 
was awarded on volume against 
factory allotment alone and re- 
gardless of trade-ins. 

It is interesting to note that re- 
ports received following the cam- 
paign showed that the average in- 
crease in used car inventories dur- 
ing the campaign was less than 10 
per cent, although new car sales 
increased over 33 1/3 per cent. 
The appraised value of the trade 
ins accepted on new car sales 
represented but 15 per cent of the 
retail price of the new cars sold. 
This latter figure assumes a 
greater significance when it is 
realized that it means that the deal- 
ers were in better shape in their 
used-car business at the close of 
the campaign, than they were at 
the beginning. Another interest- 
ing point relative to these prizes, 
is that both of the dealer prizes 
were won by the same retailer 
and the dealers in second and 
third places in both contests were 
also the same. 

Further describing the cam- 
paign, Mr. Blackmore wrote: 

“Two mass meetings of the 
combined sales forees of the thir- 
teen city dealers and one in which 
all departments took part were 
utilized to the limit in selling 
every man connected with the 
selling or servicing of Chevrolet 
cars. These meetings were used 
to sell them upon the product, the 
factory and dealers back of it 
and to emphasize the individual's 
place of importance in the whole 
scheme of marketing. The spirit 
engendered in the mass meetings 
was kept kindled by an original and 
peppy weekly campaign publica- 
tion called ‘The Gold Digger’ 
which was mimeographed and 
mailed to every salesman at his 
home address. The paper was 
written at the close of each week 
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Wood, Putnam @ Wood Co. 
of Boston, Massachusetts 
announce that 


MR. NEWTON FUESSLE 
Editor, Author and Advertising Counsellor 


is now associated with 
this organization 


% 
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and contained complete reports on 
the four contests as well as sales 
helps and hot shots in a semi- 
humorous vein and pencil draw- 
ings of the same nature. 

“Several meetings of the thir- 
teen sales managers were held in 


which campaigns within the 
dealers’ own sales forces were 
outlined along one _ standard 


plan. Through these meetings a 
permanent Chevrolet Sales Man- 
agers’ Association was organized. 

“One hundred and fifty thou- 
sand ‘house-to-house folders 
provided by the factory were 
distributed throughout the city. 

“In order to tie in the Chevro- 
let dealers’ places of business a 
standard exterior holiday style of 
decoration with blue and white 
bunting and blue and white flags 
was used by each dealer that week 
for the exterior of his building 
and a standard window display 
consisting of printed cards and 
photographs illustrating traffic 
and ‘courtesy’ rules was used by 
each dealer. This interior display 
was so designed as to require but 
one pane of the usual display 
window leaving the remainder of 
his showroom for the display of 
the product. Several dealers also 
put in special displays of the 
product. 

“The thirteen dealers, through 
the Los Angeles Chevrolet Deal- 
ers’ Association, carried on a joint 
advertising campaign upon a little 
larger scale than they had been 
accustomed to. They had, in the 
past, been lumping a portion of 
their advertising funds for both 
newspaper and outdoor advertising. 

“Two contests for individual 
salesmen were planned to encour- 
age the improvement of every 
man selling Chevrolets and to re- 
ward large volume sales, but at 
the same time discourage the 
bunching of sales on one or two 
models which would produce an 
undesirable after effect following 
the campaign. 

“The Dealers’ Association 
awarded a little gold lapel button, 
appropriately engraved, to the 
men who made 100 per cent of 
their quotas. The quotas were set 
by the men themselves in many 
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Innovation 
2n 
Printing 


W: EXPERIMENTED with the 
idea of turning our equipment 
and plant over to buyers of 
large edition printing and 
binding—we ‘‘sold’’ them our 
plant, our facilities, and our 
staff of advisers. 


The laboratory stage is passed, 
and the appreciation expressed 
by several nationally known 
publishers and advertisers has 
made this experiment an estab- 
lished plan. 


We want you, Mr. Buyer, to 
walk in this plant, survey the 
complete mechanical equip- 
ment, the staff of craftsmen, 
our shipping facilities, and 
feel that they belong to you 
and are acting under your in- 
structions. 


No matter where you are 
located, we are at your back 
door with this idea and ser- 
vice, and we would welcome 
an opportunity to acquaint 
you with further details con- 


hbih fepy bhbbe 
ess 


ful 


encenronaree 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 
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instances and otherwise by the 
dealer through the sales manager. 
As nearly as possible the quotas 
were based upon the past records 
of the salesmen with a percent- 
age of increase expected during 
the campaign. 

“The results of this contest are 
interesting in that the men who 
had the larger quotas were most 
numerous among the winners. 
One-sixth of the salesmen won 
buttons, but the same salesmen 
sold one-third of all the cars sold. 

“The Chevrolet Motor Com- 
pany gave a free trip to the Oak- 
land factory to the three salesmen 
winning the highest number of 
points. The points ranged from 
one point to fifteen according to 
the model soid. Used cars were 
included in this contest with the 
ruling that but one of the three 
winners could be a used car man. 

“Each dealer agreed to accept a 
district laid out by the districting 
committee (Los Angeles wy 
is all unrestricted territory), 
which he would conduct a isiee- 
to-house canvass for prospects, 
though he was permitted to con- 
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tinue to sell anywhere within the 
county. Each dealer agreed to 
make a minimum of 5,000 calls 
during the two months. 


A SALES CATECHISM USED BY 
DEALERS’ WORKERS 


“Each sales manager was asked 
to turn in a list of the questions 
concerning the car and the points 
of sales resistance most common- 
ly met with by his salesmen, to- 
gether with what he considered 
the best answers. From these 
a catechism of eighty-four ques- 
tions and answers was prepared 
and copies furnished each sales- 
man. 

“The Chevrolet Motor Com 
pany made up a special printed 
Chevrolet Retail Salesmen’s man- 
ual. When these were given to 
the sales managers for distribu- 
tion to their men they were ac- 
companied with an outline for a 
short training course which each 
sales manager could use as the 
basis for his own school of in- 
struction for salesmen with the 
help of the manual and cate- 
chism.” 








Let the Hardware Jobber 
Help You 


If you sell through jolbers your line 
thousands. 


is only one of 


Give your products individuality and at the same time 
assist jobbers and their salesmen by the use of regular ad- 
vertising in HARDWARE AND METAL. Consider this: 
A message every week in HARDWARE AND METAL 
tells your story to all the wholesalers and over 90% of 
the retail buying power of the Canadian Hardware trade. 


HARDWARE AND METAL is the only 
Hardware paper in Canada that can fur- 


nish you with an 


A. B. C. audit. Write 


for sample copy. 


MEMBER A.B.C. 


MEMBER A.B.P, 


Canada’s National Hardware Weekly Since 1888 
143-153 University Ave., Toronto, Canada 
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An Invitation, to 
Business Executives 


Almost every important businessexecutive 
within a night’s ride of Chicago will visit 
this city one or more times during 1924. 
Please consider this a standing invitation to 
call on us the next time you are in Chicago. 


We should be glad to’discuss with you 


your selling problems and advertising and . 


merchandising plans. Such conferences 
carry with them no obligations. The give- 
and-take of informal discussions is mutu- 
ally advantageous. 


Most of our time is spent in actual work 
for clients. For that reason, it is impossi- 
ble for us to keep in touch with as many 
concernsin this territory as we should wish. 
Don’t think, because we may never have 
personally solicited your business, that we 
are not interested in serving you. 

Make a memorandum, right now, to call 
on Johnson, Read &? Company, in the very 
heart of the loop, the next time you visit 
Chicago! 
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JOHNSON, READ 
€&§ COMPANY 
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eA4dvertising 





202 SouTH STATE STREET. CHICAGO 


Charter Member American Association of Advertising Agencies- 
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What Magnus 


Johnson says 


About the condition of the wheat far- 
mer may or may not be true, but 
down here in Southwestern Minne- 
sota the hen, the hog and the dairy 
cow are piling up the dollars as usual, 
and the farmers of Southwestern 
Minnesota are spending them. 


MANKATO retailers report a record- 
breaking volume of holiday business 
for December. The people of this 
territory are buying as actively as 
they ever did. 


SOUTHWESTERN MINNESOTA is 
the home of diversified farming. It 
is a live market. Don’t overlook it. 
It has one dominant newspaper—the 


MANKATO DAILY FREE PRESS 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES: PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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There was a serious shortage of 
cars during the greater part of 
the campaign. This made it 
necessary to reach volume on 
what, at this season of the year, 
were the slower moving models. 
Nevertheless, $1,563,463 of Chev- 
rolet cars, at retail price to the 
user, were delivered during the 
two months. Dealers came out of 
the campaign without a shortage 
of certain models. The number 
of each model sold compared al- 
most exactly with the schedule of 
production established by the fac- 
tory at the beginning of the fiscal 
year, with the exception that more 
than the factory estimate of 
closed cars was delivered. 

In conclusion, Mr. Blackmore 
writes: “It is felt that the results 
of the campaign are highly bene- 
ficial and will continue to be felt 
over a long period of time. Espe- 
cially is that so in the two main 
objects set forth, that of demon- 
strating the possibilities of the 
market and permanently strength- 
ening the dealers’ sales forces 
through enlargement, the house- 
to-house canvass, and more direct 
coaching and training of sales- 
men by the individual dealer.” 


C. G. Abbey Joins Bucyrus, O., 
ar Forum” 


Cc. Abbey, recently business mana- 
ger & the Bucyrus, O O., Telegraph- 
Forum, has become manager of the ad- 
yortens. department of the Ashtabula, 
Star-Beacon. 

al =. one of the owners of 

rend pny noe orum, succeeds Mr. Ab- 
siness manager of that publi- 





pe 


J. S. Kellogg Joins Walker 
Engraving Company 
Joseph s. aioe for nineteen years 


=— Fa ving Company, 
haat a the See depa ~4 


a 7 he bas joined paereving. Lom 
ny, also of New York. el logg 
ormerly had been with the Walker com- 
pany twenty-four years ago. 





Lynco Arch Supporter Account 
for Larchar-Horton 


The Kleistone Rubber Company, War- 
ren, R. I., manufacturer of Lynco arch 
supports and foot comfort appliances, 

pia its advertising account with 
the rchar- 
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number of in ertions. 





Horton ny, advertis- 
ing agency, Providence, . 
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“The Foremost Humorous 
Journal of the World” 


38 
SIGNIFICANT 


feature of the adv nee 
bookings in “PUNCH” ior 
1924 is the number of regu- 
lar Advertisers who have 
increased the size of their 
announcements and the 
The 
reason is not far to seck: 
those advertisers have 
already proved that, for the 
advertising of High- Class 
Goods and Service 


There is no substitute for 


“ PUNCH.” 





ee 
o 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager “PUNCH” 
10, Bouverie Street, 
LONDON, E.C4, Eng. 
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Salesmen Tell How They Would 
Help Their Weaker Associates 


What Western Grocer Mills Found Out in Prize Contest for Selling Ideas 


N a recent issue of PRINTERS’ 

Ink the Schoolmaster com- 
mented on a prize contest insti- 
tuted among the salesmen of the 
Western Grocer Mills of Mar- 
shalltown, Ia., by S. B. Sieg, man- 
ager of that concern. Mr. Sieg 
was concerned about the number 
of his men in what he calls the 
“coming division” and the ap- 
parent inability of some of them 
to break out of that class. The 
coming division is made up of 
salesmen who have not yet been 
able to reach a certain prescribed 
quota of coffee sales. Mr. Sieg 
asked everybody in the sales de- 
partment to write him giving sug- 
gestions as to how these men 
could be helped into the higher 
divisions. He offered to pay a 
dollar for each letter received and 
to give special prizes to the 
writers of the four best letters. 

Since the Schoolmaster made 
his comment the contest has 
ended. Out of more than fifty 
usable letters the following from 
a star salesman in the Minneapolis 
branch of the company was given 
first prize: 

You ask for suggestions as to how 
you can_enthuse your men in 
selling. I wish it were possible for me 
to be able to make each man feel the 
same as I do, when I call a a 

d present my arguments to sell our 
coffee 1 go out with the feeling that 
you men at the Mills are giving me just 
the best that is in ye and with that 
feeling I go out and give you the best 
that is in me, I know t you are 
behind me, with all your resources, with 
all your advertising, with the very best 
kind of service, with coffee that will 
repeat, and with that feeling I fear no 
one. I never talk about my competitor’s 
blends or brands; I just talk our — 
but I do talk that from early. morn til 
late at night. 


“This letter was _ given first 
prize,” explains Mr. Sieg, “not be- 
cause it offers any new or star- 
tling idea as to securing _ coffee 
business but because it will inspire 
many of our younger men. It is 
interesting to note that the writer 
attributes his success to confidence 
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in our coffee, co-operation with 
the advertising department and 
hard Work—a simple enough re- 
cipe, but effectual just the same. 
This man talks coffee six days a 
week, which means, after all, that 
plenty of work is the leading fac- 
tor in getting ahead as a salesman 
no matter what other conditions 
may be.” 

The second prize was awarded 
to a salesman in the Dubuque 
branch for writing this letter: 


I just finished reading your last 
week’s newsletter the second time. I 
have been wondering how many letters 
you would get in reply to your request, 
and I certainly would like to read 
them. I feel my experience in the last 
few months has taught me more than I 
learned during the past years, so far as 
the coffee game is concerned. Just 
thought I would give you my idea of 
what to do to sell more coffee as I see 
it in my present position. Get to know 
the Western Grocer Mills as it is. Get 
to know the lines along which they are 
conducting their ‘business today. 
to know we are conducting their Gauidiies 
today. Get to know we are really sell- 
ing quality and service. In the last 
analysis, know your stuff, twist more 
door knobs, and go to work. 


The judges awarding the prizes 
could not see any new or revolu- 
tionary idea in this letter, either. 
But, as the salesman in question 
has made an outstanding success 
during the last year in the sale of 
coffee, it was felt that he knows 
what he is talking about when he 
puts hard work in the lead. 

Here is the letter, written by a 
salesman in the St. Joseph branch 
that won third prize: 


In response to your request, I wish 
to submit a few ideas, as they occur to 
me, with a view of increasing the in- 
terest in the sale of coffee by our “‘com- 
ing division salesmen.” 

‘o the coming coffee salesman, I 
would first impress on him the fact that 
our line of coffee, in both quality and 
price, is second to none. Next, I 
would have him consider the importance 
of the sale of coffee, as a help in secur- 
ing other business. If he will get our 
brands of coffee established in a number 
of stores in his territory, his future will 
be secure. Therefore, his whole first 
effort should be to, as near as possibile, 
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ETHRIDGE — 





The Best 
In Advertising Illustration 
The ETHRIDGE Company’s Art Staff is the 


largest in New York City, and includes spe- 
cialists in all branches of illustration, such as 


Character Studies Figures 
Landscapes Lettering 
Decorative Cartooning 
Poster Fashions 
Retouching Mechanical 


COMPETENT ARTISTS are employed 


for every medium of illustration, such as 


Pen and Ink Wash 
Charcoal Water Color 
Oil Pastel 
Crayon Dry Brush 
Ross Board Pencil 
Etching Modeling 


Phone, write or wire and our representative 
will respond immediately. Better still, call and 
look us over. A cordial welcome awaits you. 


ETHRIDGE COMPANY 
25 East 26th Street, New York City 








(Phones: Mad. Sq. 7890-1-2-3-4) 
203 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
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Over 21,000,000 Lines 
In 1923 


The Columbus Dispatch paid advertising record 


The Dispatch exceeded the next Ohio newspaper 
(Cleveland) by nearly 2,000,000 lines. 


The Dispatch exceeded the other Columbus news- 
papers COMBINED by nearly 3,500,000 lines. 











Over 500 | Net Paid Circulation 87,561 | 2rSusive 
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sell our brands of coffee to every 
merchant that he calls upon. 

He has the best line of roasted “i 
that is offered by any firm. The pr 
is such that the merchant always Pome a 
good margin of profit in selling at the 
popular prices. The advertising help 
from the Mills is superior to t of 
any competitor. Please tell me what 
more could be desi 

a: speaking from many years of 

ience, I consider our brands of 
cules ae te strongest item in our 
whole line. I have used them as the 
entering wedge to secure other business, 
and have found the mainstay in 
Fee safely the business acquired. 
Hundreds of times, in years past, 
merchants have told me, “I saved that 
order for i because I had to buy your 
coffee, and did not want to divide the 
order.” 

The “coming coffee salesman” must 
feel the importance of coffee as a sales 
help, and that his coffee is right in 
pie | and price before he can suc- 
cessfully approach the merchant. He 
must use his salesmanship to sell him 
one brand at least; sales of other brands 
can_ follow later. hen sale has been 
made his next duty is to use his influence 
with the merchant and the clerks to 
have them push the sale of his coffee. 

This is the all important test, a test 
of his standing with the trade, a final 
test of his efficiency as a coffee salesman. 

In conclusion let me say to the “‘com- 
ing coffee a « e that his success 

pends upon his securing a —— 
fered with the trade by placing wit 
them our brands of coffee; as it is an 
evident fact that unless he does get a 
good share of the coffee business on his 
territory he will never prove to be a 
valuable grocery salesman. 


“We do not quite agree with the 
assertion of this salesman that a 
man cannot succeed in our busi- 
ness without a coffee volume,” 
says Mr. Sieg. “It is possible for 
him to win without a coffee vol- 
ume but he is much handicapped 
without it. 

“Some salesmen may succeed 
despite a lack of coffee business, 
but we always feel sorry for them 
when we think how much further 
they could have gone if they had 
sold coffee as the foundation for 
their efforts.” : 

A salesman in the Minneapolis 
branch won fourth prize. with a 
letter recommending liberal use of 
the advertising department. It 
follows: 


In Mr. Sieg’s No. 43 amen I 
notice an invitation to suggestion 
to the boys who have not ba a 

start on coffee. See uch of a 
coffee salesman mysel will So | 


h = start 
let the boys ag ow se 


My strong 


in a year’s time 
amounted to a total. 
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SHELDON SERVICE 


FOR 


Newspaper Advertising 
=e 
Highest Quality of Product 
Lightest Possible Weight 
Satisfactory Service 
Every Promise Kept 





Our product demonstrates 
that we have the best equipped 
plant in the world for the man- 

* ufacture of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Electrotypes, Stereotypes 
and Matrices. 

We have designed a system 
for our clients’ use in ordering 
shipments to newspapers or 
dealers that will save time in 
your office. 

Let us tell you about our 
service and our product. 


SHELDON CO. 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 
New York Office: 38 Park Row 











Put a Dime in the mail 
for this big tube 





actual 
size 


as 


Paste with 


“GLUEY’ 


Quick drying, creamy, 
tenacious. Improved plunger 
stopper can’t stick. Ask your 
dealer about the desk jars and 
economical pints, quarts, gallons. 


The Commercial Paste Company 
Columbus, Ohio 
Please address Dept. 115 


Sold by Department. Drug, & and 10 
cent stores and Stationers. 
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talk for a few months was package coffee, 
I would go to my customer with a sad 
look and say: “Bill, I am not selling 
any coffee and I must sell some to make 
a showing. Will you kindly start me 
off by buying one dozen 1-pound pack- 
ages Chocolate Cream or any other kind 
that you sell the most of. If you sell 
more 40c coffee let me send you one 
dozen, but they nly come packed 
36 to the trial case and I know with the 
advertising we can give you that we can 
work up a big volume of business.” 

Now, if these boys are not taking 
advantage of the advertising department 
they are overlooking a help _be- 
cause I know I have used it ever since 
I knew anything about it and here is 
where I think the trouble is. These 
gentlemen have not given ~~ atten- 
tion to it. (Excuse me for being so 
plain about it, but it’s a fact.) Tone 
of the best coffee customers I have 
today started out with twelve 1-pound 
packages. 

If any of these boys in the coming 
division will write to me I will gladly 
outline a little system for them to try. 
But if they will only find out about 
the advertising features they will be 
surpemet at the results and it will not 
be long before there will be no coming 
division. 

One advantage in selling package 
coffee is this, there is no one who can 
take it away from you after you get it 
once started. 


This is rather an interesting 
adaptation of the policy of putting 
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up a poor mouth to customers and 
appealing for business on the 
ground of friendship or similar 
considerations. But it will be ob- 
served that the salesman rests his 
entire case on a tryout order of a 
dozen packages. If he cannot 
make good with them he is 
through. All he asks is an oppor- 
tunity to show what his coffee 
volume plus the advertising can 
do for customers. It has been 
generally understood that sales 
presentations made on such a basis 
were undesirable. But here is a 
man who has piled up a big rec- 
ord in doing that very thing. It 
all goes to show that hard and 
fast rules for selling may be an 
interference rather than a help 
and that each man has to go after 
the problem in an individual way. 





Walsh Harness Company 
Appoints Canadian Agency 


The Baker Advertising Agency, Ltd., 
Toronto, has obtained the Canadian ad- 
vertising account of the Walsh Harness 
Company of Milwaukee, Wis., which 
has lately established Canadian head- 
quarters at Toronto. 











One of Our Clients Has Asked Us 
To Find An Unusual Man 





Be 
u 
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He might be described as a Director of Sales Development. 


He will not be Sales Manager, but will be expected to 
study the salesmen’s methods and suggest means of im- 
proving their effectiveness. 


He will not be Advertising Manager, but will work in 
yo-operation with us (the Agency), directing that part of 
the advertising program which must be carried out within 
our client’s organization, — 


His largest task and opportunity will be to watch the 
everyday sources of our client’s business, to detect lost 
opportunities and devise means of guarding against them, 
to find neglected sources of possible business. 


The client is one of the best-known New York retail stores 
(not a department store). 


If you believe you are the man we seek, please tell us 
why, describing your history, experience, capacity and 
personal characteristics as accurately as you can, Address 
“DP,” Box 235, Printers’ Ink. 
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Chieftain Bond 


IFTEEN WAYS TO ATTRACT! 
With fourteen distinctive shades, in 
addition to white, CHIEFTAIN BOND 
affords an unequalled selection to those 
wishing to use bond paper in colors. 


For users of direct advertising this 
double rainbow of colors will be found 
a great source of potential sales energy. 
For printers it provides a splendid 
opportunity for service to clients. 


Color variety is but one of the advan- 
tages of CHIEFTAIN BOND. It is a good 
sheet for lithographing, or offset print- 
ing. It takes halftones remarkably 
well. It is a loft dried, rag content 
paper at a medium price. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 









NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


aeatae. Weenah, Wisconsin —_Wisvou Bonn 


OLD CouncIL TREP Bonp 






Sucogss Bonp ——— LINEN LEDGER 
CHIBFTAIN BonD Names SOLUTR LEDGER 
NEENAH BonpD Check the PrestTice LEDGER 


Write for complete free sample —S pam ne gg Bat full ena of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
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Increase YOUR Sales 
through PERSONAL 
Advertising Agency Service! 





Be 


FES INES INES PNET A: 


PERSONAL Advertising Agency Ser- 
vice, as we practice it, means that all 
conference and contact with Clients is 
through the Chief Executive of the 
Agency— 

Who personally directs and supervises 


all important details of the Clients’ 
Advertising and Merchandising plans— 


Who numbers, among the Clients so 
personally served for the past ten years, 
two concerns whose combined yearly 
sales now exceed $10,000,000.00— 


And whose growing Organization 
now warrants extending PERSONAL 
Service to a limited number of addi- 
tional concerns who are seeking in- 
creased Distribution and Sales. 


Conference, without obligation, on request 


WILLIAM H. DENNEY Co. 


1 Madison Avenue 


NEW VORK 
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A Buyer of Life 
Insurance Speaks His 
Mind 


Believes That Life Insurance Com- 
panies Are Losing Opportunities 
to Keep Their Present Cus- 
tomers Sold on Their Policies— 
Few Attempts at Advertising 
and These Not Very Inspiring 


By C. F. Alward 


HE other day I received a pre- 

mium notice from a life in- 
surance company in which I have 
a policy. In the lower left-hand 
corner of the slip there was a 
blurred stamping of this welcome 
message: “Final premium pay- 
ment.” 

This was my reward so far as 
immediate results were concerned, 
after twenty years of careful plan- 
ning, and at times, I am frank to 
admit, some very close figuring to 
make sure that the premium 
would be paid and the policy kept 
in force. 

Now what has the company 
done during all this time to keep 
alive the enthusiasm that I felt 
for life insurance when this obli- 
gation was undertaken? 

Absolutely nothing. 

As I have had other policies 
mature in recent years, and these 
without any special comment from 
either the home office or the agent 
who wrote the policy, it is to be 
assumed that this practice of 
“silence” is quite universal. 

It should be said, however, that 
the previous “final” notices did not 
show any rubber stamp reminder 
of the fulfillment of my twenty- 
year obligation, so it is evident 
that progress is being made. 

Now what is this all about? 
Simply this: 

Thousands of agents, most of 
them very clever and intelligent 
men, are giving their time and 
best thought to persuade men in 
various walks of life intelligently 
to consider life insurance. All 
the arguments that they can com- 
mand are brought into play and 
thousands of dollars worth of 
insurance is being written daily. 
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Send 


your Salesmen 
To Conventions and Expositions 


Getting out and rubbing elbows with 
the other fellow at Conventions is 
time well spent. That’s how sales- 
men gain new business-winning ideas 
—dig up new prospects—keep solid 
with present customers. 


WORLD CONVENTION DATES 
A Monthly Publication 

Will give you the meeting place, dates, Secre- 
tary’s address and attendance for 8,500 annual 
Conventions and Expositions. From this record 
it will be easy to select a good number of 
coming events at which your ealesmen can 
negotiate actual sales and pave the way for 
future business with new prospects. 

Send $15.00 at once and have your annual 
subscription commence with the Special 
DECEMBER number. It will start you off 
with a record of more than three thousand 
1924 Conventions and Expositions at which 
the presence of your salesmen or an exhibit 
will net you a bundle of orders. 


Hendrickson Publishing Co., Inc. 
1402 Broadway New York City 
(Descriptive leaflet No. 20 upon request) 


NEW BUSINESS 
FROM COLLEGE TOWNS 


The Shotwell Mfg. Co., maker 
of Molly-O Candy bars, using 
only 10 college papers, made 30 





- new jobber shipments in five 


weeks. There are over 600 

colleges in the country where 

such work can be done. 

Ask us how to get student 

trade in any college or school. 
The COLLEGIATE 
SALESMAN, desoribing 
all our activities and 


listing all student papers 
sent on request. 


S. 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


= 5th Avenue, New York City 
S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 
117 autem Union Bidg., Berkeley, ey, Calif. 
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The records of insurance com- 
panies must show a certain “mor- 
tality” of perfectly able-bodied, 
live human beings. 

By this I mean men who fall 
by the wayside, and, for one rea- 
son or other, let their policies 
lapse, not through carelessness, or 
because they may be temporarily 
“hard up,” but because they have 
lost interest in the whole scheme 
of life insurance and the wonder- 
ful plan of protection that it as- 
sures those for whom it was 
intended when the policy was 
written. 

One company—the John Han- 
cock, to be specific—sends out a 
greeting card every year on the 
birthday of the policyholder, but 
this is the only case of the kind 
that has come to my attention in 
my experience with seven different 
“life” companies. 

This seems to prove my point 
that there is no consistent effort 
being made to sustain the interest 
and enthusiasm of the policy- 
holder. 

Premiums are paid, as we know, 
yearly, semi-annually and quar- 
terly, and it seems as if, in the 
case of the insured who pay once 
a year, it would be good ad- 
vertising to send a personal letter 
or a well-printed and attractive 
piece of advertising every twelfth 
month, and the number of policy- 
holders who pay twice or four 
times a year should receive some- 
thing with the same frequency. 

The envelope “stuffers” are 
alright so far as they go, but only 
two of my seven companies use 
these regularly, and while these 
may be very convincing to some 
people, they seem to me to be al- 
together too general in their ap- 
peal. 

The monotony is broken at 
times by the receipt of a card 
asking that the names and ad- 
dresses of a few friends who 
ought to be interested in life in- 
surance be filled out and returned. 

I believe that my viewpoint is 
not a narrow one and that it is 
shared by many who have given 
some thought to this question. 

Most all “life” companies pay a 
large percentage of the first year’s 
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premium for new business, and 
this is no doubt desirable and 
necessary. 

Now if it is worth something to 
a company to get mew business on 
its books it is worth something 
to keep it there. 

Advertising will do this and I 
cannot see from my own experi- 
ence that the leading companies 
are taking advantage of their op- 
portunities. 

Of course, “direct-mail” adver- 
tising is not the only kind that is 
available, and it seems as if ad- 
vertising has justified itself suffi- 
ciently, so that any definite sug- 
gestions would not be met by the 
answer that “expenses must be 
kept down, as this is a mutual 
company,” etc., or for some other 
reason. 

Someone has suggested that the 
best tire advertisement would tell 
of the condition of that particular 
tire at the end of 10,000 miles, and 
this seems like a good point. 

By the same token, an adver- 
tisement that tells what a certain 
form of policy has cost the in- 
sured at the end of twenty years 
or ten years would make a 
stronger appeal to the average 
prospect than the general claim 
that “our company is the leading 
dividend payer,” etc. 

I appreciate that one form or 
style of solicitation will appeal to 
one man, and it will not be effec- 
tive with another, but it is reason- 
able to suppose that a carefully 
prepared series of advertisements, 
telling the cost of certain policies 
over a period of years, would 
produce big results. 

Of course, the agent is fortified 
with all these facts, but any one 
agent or any group of agents can 
only tell the story to a very small 
percentage of the people who 
should know it. 

If I have not been sufficiently 
definite in my suggestions, here 
is a plan that is specific and to 
the point, if any company wants 
to try it. 

Take certain cities—Washing- 
ton, Buffalo and Indianapolis, for 
example. 

Pick out all the policies held by 
individuals resident in these cities 
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A good label, prop- 
erly put on, popular- 
izes a product. It 
has a positive adver- 
tising and sales value. 





WORLD [LABELER 


labels this countersunk 
Tanlac bottle 


A difficult labeling job—but eachand every 
label is put on neatly and firmly at a 
minimum of cost. 


World Labeler will label your products as well, and 


economically. You can multiply your output and reduce 
your operating cost by installing a World Labeler right 


now. 


Economic Machinery Co. 
71 Union Street Worcester, Mass. 





Bring your labeling problems to us 
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that will mature in 1924 or that 
matured this past year and write 
an advertisement to be published 
in those particular cities showing 
the satisfaction felt by every man 
who has completed a “good job.” 

Picture his ideals and ambitions 
when he took out his policy ten 
or twenty years ago, as the case 
may be. Show by a well-written 
word picture his careful planning 
during the premium paying pe- 
riod, so that his beneficiary. would 
receive all that he intended for 
“her” or “them.” 

And finally show the finished 
product, a paid-up policy in a 
strong, well-managed company, 
something that is not affected by 
fire or decay, by panics or busi- 
ness reverses, something that 
stands ready to “deliver” at the 
time when it will be most needed. 





Improper Use of “Sheffield” on 
Plated Ware Charged 


In a citation issued the Federal 
Trade Commission, the O. Rogers 
Silver Cuaeene of Taunton, Mass., is 
charged: with the use of unfair methods 
of competition in the exploitation of 
silverplated ware. 

The company manufactures silver- 
plated ware which it causes to be 
stamped, according to the complaint, with 
the word For id” or “Sheffield, "Made 
in U. S. A.” which has the effect and 
tendency to cause purchasers thereof 
to believe that the respondent’s prod- 
uct is manufactured in Sheffield, Eng 
an 

The complaint states that the use by 
the Rogers. company of the word 

“Sheffield” in connection with the ad- 
vertising and sale of silverplated ware 
induces the trade and public to pur- 
chase its products in preference to 
competing products that are not labeled 
or branded as is the respondent’s. 





With A. D. Joslin Manufac- 
turing Company 

L. B. Graham has been appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales and adver- 
\ising of the A. Joslin Manufactur- 
ng Company, Chicago, Ill., engraving 
and bank oa railroad ‘office uipment. 
He will direct a national advertising 
comune which this company has 
star 





Wichita Agency Increases 
Staff 


T. C. Patterson and J. E. Miller 
ave been added to the staff of the 
Russell Advertising Agency, Wichita, 
Kan, 
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PERSONNEL 
MAN 





LARGE OR- 
GANIZATION 


desires a man 
of superior 
intellect, know- 
ledge and judg- 
ment to study 
its force of 
managers with 
a view to fur- 
nishing its ad- 
ministrative 
department 
with managerial 
timber either 
from within or 
without the 
institution. 








Address 


‘*B,’’ Box 83, care of 
Printers’ Ink 
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Advertising 
Editorial and Publishing 
Experience 


We know a man, married, uni- 
versity trained (Yale and post- 
graduate Harvard) who has had 
exceptional experience in adver- 
tising, editorial and publishing 
work. e has been managing 
editor of a well-known weekly, 
has held editorial positions on 
other large magazines, has owned 
and published a newspaper, and 
latterly has been in charge of 
advertising and publicity for a 
big financial institution. Has a 
command of French and Spanish 
and has had experiences in 
Spanish-American countries. Seek- 
ing a broader opportunity, he is 
exceptionally qualified to act as 


Advertising Manager 


He would appreciate an inter- 
view, which we shall be glad to 
arrange. Please address 


H. J. R., care of 


WM. T. MULLALLY, INC. 
198 Broadway New York City 


























Sales 
Manager 


EXPERIENCED IN BUILDING 
AND TRAINING SPECIALTY 
SALES ORGANIZATIONS 


I AM looking for an opportunity 
to apply my experience and 
energy where they will build solidly 
for the future. 
I want to become associated with 
a financially responsible manufac- 
turer who is in need of increased 
and improved sales representation. 
I am 36, married, have two chil- 
dren, and have 16 years’ experience 
in selling and sales management in 
the specialty field. 
Address 
*J,”” Box 230, Printers’ Ink, 
New York 
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When the Salesman 
Talks Himself Out of 
an Order 





(Continued from page 6) 
skin which has grown so thick 
that his sense of touch with the 
buyer is lost. It is too bad when 
the salesman loses that sense of 


contact. The untrained salesman 
calls it nervousness, feels it is 
nothing but fear. Yet those 


qualifications, properly controlled 
and put to work, later on become 
the sense of contact between the 
man who has something to sell 
and the man he wishes to interest.” 

There is a salesman named Ben 
Hirsch, known from “Coast to 
Coast,” who seems to enjoy a sort 
of sixth sense in knowing when to 
talk and talk hard and exactly 
when to quit. Yet his quitting is 
never obvious. He winds up his 
sales talk painlessly, you might 
say. Whether he has made a sale 
or not, he drifts out of the selling 
talk into an impersonal subject 
and has made his exit without 
making the buyer feel that he has 
been sold something or, in the 
other case, letting the buyer feel 
that he has turned Ben Hirsch 
down. 

One day I asked Ben how he ac- 
complished this piece of selling 
business, because selling business 
it undoubtedly is, and selling busi- 
ness of the first water. 

“Yes, it is conscious—oftentimes 
it is studied,” Ben admitted. “In 
the first place, I make it a point 
never to let a man definitely turn 
me down. I’ve never been thrown 
out of a buyer’s office, as the say- 
ing goes. Many a time I have 
failed to get the order I went 
after, but invariably I try to make 
it appear as though the closing of 
the business in question is merely 
a postponement and the buyer is 
usually more than willing to let 
the conversation drift into another 
channel, from which I can leave 
gracefully and cordially, all ready 
for a later call and with the stage 
all set for a future interview 
which is more than likely bound 
to be pleasant because the buyer 


was not left ‘with his fingers 
crossed,’ 
INWZ Jae 2 Tor 
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First in Pittsburgh! 
Second in America! 


in advertising lineage among evening and Sunday 
newspapers 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


in 1923 published a total volume of paid adver- 
tising of 


24,273,004 tines 


and omitted more than 2,000,000 lines for which 
orders were received but could not be published 
on account of limitation of size of evening paper. 


Gain 2,277,366 lines over 1922 


Dominance and Leadership greater than ever before. 
First in everything in the Pittsburgh field. 


THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


is a Scripps-Howard newspaper—a member of the 
greatest newspaper enterprise in the world today. 














National Representatives: 


ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


New York Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 5 N. Wabash Ave. 
Cleveland San Francisco 
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Wanted— 
Sales Manager 


Nationally known and 
rapidly growing concern 
—the largest of its kind— 
offers unusual opportu- 
nity to aggressive, capable 
executive with sound mer- 
chandising ideas. Appli- 
cant should have experi- 
ence in candy business or 
kindred line, but this is 
not absolutely essential. 
Our business is an in- 
tensely interesting one and 
offers big chance for self- 
development and financial 
progress. Substantial sal- 
ary to start. Write imme- 
diately, stating age, edu- 
cation and _ experience. 


Address Casciato 














WANTED— 
Two Copy Men 
Number I 


A man whose mistakes are 
behind him and who has the 
will to grow big with a New 
York Agency that is begin- 
ning to grow big NOW. 


He must be able to show his 
ability through samples of 
work’that in conception and 
execution of everything but 
art are one hundred per cent 
his own. 


Number Il 


A man with a technical turn 
of mind with unquestioned 
copy ability as assistant adver- 
tising manager in the office 
of a New York advertiser. 

* * * 


Write, mentioning expected salary 
return. Incidentally, this organiza- 
tion is not short-sighted enough to 
doubt the value of any man in its 
Own organization who, because of 
a commendable ambition, may an- 
swer this advertisement. Address 
“C,” Box 234, Printers’ Ink. 
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“Getting out without ‘an order 
and doing it in such a way that 
you can get back and be welcomed 
is a first-class piece of work, but 
getting the order signed and then 
making the right exit is an even 
harder job. It must never be don: 
awkwardly. On the contrary, 
many a future order is spoiled 
through a graceless conclusion 0! 
the sale—many a cancellation fo! 
lows the windup handled in a 
clumsy manner.” 

It is a fact that immediately 
a man has made a purchase—has 
signed an order—there usually fol- 
lows a_ psychological reaction 
which “wet-blankets” the purchase 

The average woman will tell 
you that she will wander all ove: 
town to find a hat—she will finally; 
make up her mind as to the partic- 
ular hat—she will go to that shop 
and select that hat. She will wear 
it out of the shop with great sat- 
isfaction until she gets to the next 
block or the first mirror or the 
next hat shop. Then, likely as 
not, she will register just a little 
thought that maybe that wasn’t 
just the hat after all. If she 
could take it back gracefully she 
probably would do so. 

“Obviously, the time to conclude 
the sale is the moment the order 
has been signed. Get it out of 
the buyer’s sight,” one salesman 
explains. “Don’t let it lie around 
where he can commence to unsell 
himself. Many an order is unsold 
shortly after the buyer has signed. 
While it is often foolish for a 
salesman to grab his order and 
actually run out of the office, still 
that is often safer than to leave it 
and oneself around so the buyer 
can start to change his mind.” 


A. E. Hawkins Joins Howland 
Agency 

A. E. Hawkins has been placed in 

charge of the Boston office of the H. S. 

Howland Gorn & Agency, Inc., New 

ork. ins was formerly 


with The ‘Gocuiel ah Boston 
advertising agency. 








Has Viyella Flannel Account 


Wm. Hollins & f Someony, Inc., New 
York, maker of Viyell flannel, has 
placed its advertising account with 
Smith, Sturgis & Moore, Inc., adver- 
tising agency of that city. Women’s 
publications will be used. 
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“Find Us the Man” 


A New York Advertising Agency, in pointing out to a 
client the possibilities for large-scale development in a 
group of drug and department store specialties which 
the client owns, concluded with this paragraph: 


“But in order to insure a real achievement, we 
believe it is essential for at least one man to really 
want to do this thing more than he wants to do 
anything else in the world. An undertaking of 
this kind must appeal to him. He must put the 
same zeal and heart interest into it, the same con- 
centration and singleness of purpose, the same con- 
structive energy, that Wrigley put into gum, that 
Patterson put into the cash register, that Eastman 
put into the Kodak. We can’t believe that a worth 
while success can be won on any other terms.” 


The client said: 


“Find Us the Man” 


We believe he should be a young man around twenty- 
eight or thirty, equipped with some successful sales and 
executive experience in the marketing of advertised 
specialties that are sold through drug and department 
stores. The business is located in New York City. 


Our client wants a man who is either a sales-manager 
now—or possibly an able and ambitious assistant to a 
successful sales-manager. 


The right man is likely to realize that opportunity 


usually presents itself in the form of a difficult task ; 


and that “big jobs” are nothing more than “hard jobs” 
successfully handled. Such a man can look forward 
to something more than a salary basis. 


All applications will be acknowledged and held in strict 
confidence. State salary expected to start. 


Address “ F,” Box 87, Printers’ Ink 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City 
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Printers’ Ink 
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A F¥OURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
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Publishers. 
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Some The Sant ting 
in the world to- 
oe day, mechanical- 


ly speaking, is 
radio. Its development goes on 
apace, 

A radio receiving set is an in- 
strument of astounding mystery 
to the ordinary mortal, but per- 
fectly simple and matter of fact 
to the radiotricians—the normal 
result of a certain combination ot 
wires, tubes, containers and bat- 
teries. 

Now man, the biggest mystery 
of the ages, a certain combination 
of nerves, muscles, glands, blood 
vessels and vital organs, has 
worked out a seeming miracle, 
which we call by the general term 
“radio” without perhaps realizing 


the deep-seated, fundamental anal- _ 


ogy between it and himself. 
Anyone with a simple radio box 
today can get messages and music 
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from afar, and with ease. All ke 
has to do is to “tune in” on 
KDKA and there is Pittsburgh 
with a concert—or if he does not 
want that he can switch the “cat’s 
whiskers” around to another num- 
ber and there is WEAF, which 
is the new lingo for New York. 
Immediately, instead of a con- 
cert, he may have a lecture on 
“Health through the Proper Se- 
lection of Food.” 

And any man with a brain box 
can get—does get—messages of 
worth, inspirations of power, 
from the universal fund of 
knowledge. 

It is a question of receptivity 
and selectivity. 

It is there—all around us, in 
us, this general mind activity— 
every brain functioning today and 
every one that ever functioned 
since time began, is a broadcast- 
ing station. Science now tells us 
that no sound is.ever lest because 
no wave disturbance ever finally 
dies down. If this be true, it fol- 
lows that a radio set sensitive 
enough could catch the love 
words that passed between the 
lips of Antony and Cleopatra, or 
the commands of Napoleon—or 
sounds originating a hundred mil- 
lion miles away, on another 
planet. 

So, too, can a brain—the ideal 
receiving set—properly function- 
ing, receive the thoughts, the wis- 
dom of all the other ee | broad- 
casting in 1924 A. D. or B. C., in 
this universe or another. 

And the foolishness, too, no 
doubt. 

It is simply a matter of tuning 
in or out-—a question of selectiv- 
ity, which is a controllable factor. 

A terrific thought! Yet no 
more so than listening in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, to a mandolin solo 
played in Fort Worth, Texas, 
without any intercommunicating 
wires, 

The music of all the players or 
singers in the world is “on the 
air,” and in this room now. 

Symphonies, bands, trios, solos 
—good and bad, well played and 
poorly, classic and jazz, by artists 
and incompetent students—not to 
exclude the butting in of the 
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usual youthful or idiotic cranks. 
So is all the cumulative wisdom 
of the ages in this room now; all 
the a thought, all the 
folly; all the pure conceptions of 
right living, all the criminal de- 
sires and evil plans conceived in 
iniquity and nurtured, so their 
originators think, in secrecy. 

What we will tune out or what 
we will tune in on; when we will 
receive with attention, or when 
we will “stand by” without it, is 
entirely up to us. It now develops 
that there is no such thing as “the 
dead past”’—its heritage of in- 
fluence is seen to be ours vitally 
and directly today, a living thing; 
but the throbbing actuality of the 
present progressive thought trend, 
the clearer interpretation of life, 
the broader understanding, the 
better morality, is, of course, the 
more insistent in our mental ear 
phones. 

If we let our minds stay open 
to all the messages at once, we 
will get but a howling hodge- 
podge, and blame the Creator, or 
go berserk. 

“Ring out the old—ring in the 
new?” The new idea is “tune in 
on both,” but use some judgment. 





City Advertisers could 
Planning oe much from 
e city planning 
and Business movement. Many 
Planning cities are adopt- 
ing city plans and are guiding the 
development of the physical mu- 
nicipality accordingly. 

In laying out a plan of this 
kind, it is necessary t@ look far 
into the future and ‘to make pro- 
visions for the needs of the city 
100 or even 200 years hence. 
Most of our large cities have been 
allowed just to grow, like Topsy, 
in a rambling, planless way. As a 
result, these cities not only lack 
the beauty which they might have, 
but also what is even worse, they 
are not able to administer to the 
social and economic requirements 
of their large populations to the 
best advantage. 

We learn from the Department 
of Agriculture at Washington 
that the prevailing winds play, or 
at least should play, a big part in 
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laying out of cities. Springfield, 
Ill., is one of several cities that is 
at present recognizing this fact in 
a city plan which is under way. 
The forty-four year weather rec- 
ord of the Government’s Weather 
Bureau for Springfield shows that 
the prevailing winds in that place 
come from the Northwest in 
January and February and from 
the South during the other ten 
months. For this reason the plan 
is to locate industrial enterprises 
in the northeastern part of the 
city. Thus the smoke and gases 
of the factories will blow over the 
residential section for only a 
short period each year. A little 
thing, you may say, but how it 
contributes to the health and 
comfort of the residents of the 
town. 

As we said, advertisers could 
learn a lesson from the city plan- 
ners. A common mistake that 
advertisers make is not to look 
far enough into the future of 
their businesses. They work too 
much from day to day and fail 
to prepare for the big develop- 
ments that are sure to take place 
in their markets ten or twenty 
years hence. 





A report on the 
Commenda- endeavor of the 


tion for Timken Roller 

National Bearing Com- 
pany to protect 

Vigilance its advertis- 


Committee jing investment 
through court proceedings, that 
appears elsewhere in this issue 
of Printers’ INK, moves us to 
commend the National Vigilance 
Committee of the Associated Ad- 
vertising Clubs of the World for 
the manner in which it handled its 
part in this case. . 

The court records show that 
this committee attained its objec- 
tive, namely, convincing the de- 
fendant in the case, the Schuman- 
Tigar Bearing Company, that it 
was misusing advertising. 

But it is not only in the attain- 
ment of its objective that the 
Vigilance Committee is praise- 
worthy. The method of its at- 
tainment is equally to be com- 
mended. The committee did not 
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assume an heroic attitude. It did 
not rise as a thunder cloud of in- 
dignation and throw a bolt at the 
offending advertiser. Nor was it 
in the least dictatorial. Its ap- 
proach was calm and dignified. 
Its letter, given in the report that 
appears in this issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK, was a careful writing, 
courteous to the extreme, but 
clear and definite. It condemned 
the act, but not, in advance, the 
perpetrator. It did not sit in 
judgment, but rather pointed out 
that an offense existed, possibly 
entirely outside of the intention 
of the advertiser. It gave the 
offender a loophole and allowed 
him, whether innocent or guilty 
of intentional wrongdoing, to 
change his policy and yet preserve 
his integrity. 





aa » Many of the 

Popular” writers of busi- 
Businesses ness reviews for 

the past year 

p wind and of prognos- 

—- tications for the 

Makers new year, back 
up the stand taken by Amos Brad- 
bury in his “Economics of a 
Moron,” which appears elsewhere 
in this issue. Mr. Bradbury takes 
the position that full employment 
and good wages are, after all, our 
best assurance of prosperity. 

It is the same thing as the old 
political slogan about the full din- 
ner pail. We used to think that 
the workman’s dinner pail was 
full when business was good, but 
now we know that business is 
good because the workman’s din- 
ner pail is full. Most of our econ- 
omists have always been twisted 
on this question. They have 
placed the cart before the horse 
and as a result have never seen 
the true relationship that exists 
between wages and buying power. 

As we said the business re- 
viewers now recognize this rela- 
tionship correctly. They are 
attributing the high level of 
prosperity which pretty generally 
prevails in this country at present, 
to the fact that there is a job, at 
good wages, for everyone who 
wants to work. “The buying 
capacity of labor has been the 
chief sustaining force back of the 
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general business volume,” is the 
way one of these reviewers aptly 
states the situation. 

We can find no better proof of 
the truth of this statement than 
the big sales which the chains, 
mail-order houses, department 
stores and other merchandisers 
have been piling up. The sales of 
large retail merchandisers are 
always an infallible index of the 
current buying power of the pub- 
lic. These retailers cater to the 
masses. They always do a good 
business when the public is able 
to buy. Contrariwise, they are 
immediately affected when wages 
are cut, unemployment prevails or 
when prices rise out of propor- 
tion to wages. 

It is a significant fact that most 
of our outstanding merchandising 
successes are in businesses that 
cater to the masses. 

The “luxury” business which 
caters only to the elite is not cast 
in a bed of roses. Its prosperity 
is drastically limited by the few- 
ness of its customers. But a 
business like that of Colgate’s or 
Wrigley’s or Procter & Gamble’s, 
may rightfully expect every per- 
son in the country to buy its prod- 
uct. All a business of this kind 
has to get out of each person in a 
year is a penny net profit, to give 
it more than a million dollars 
profit annually. 

This is one of the greatest 
principles in commerce. If an 
“exclusive” business can be 
changed into a “popular” business, 


usually it can be changed from: 


financial mediocrity to affluence. 
Changes of this kind have fre- 
quently been made. Cameras 
were once used only by profes- 
sional photographers. Eastman 
created a popular use for them 
and thus established a business 
that is benefited by the increased 
buying power of every worker. 

But the automobile is probably 
the best example that prosperity 
depends on the masses being able 
to buy. The motor car industry 
has witnessed its greatest growth 
only since cars were priced so 
low and terms of payment made 
so easy that a car is now within 
the buying reach of every wage- 
earner, 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 
Advertising - Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CulenTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
(Fatima, Chesterfield and 
Piedmont Cigarettes) 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
American Chicle Company 


‘““NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 


Note: We are now ready to begin study and 
plans for one (and only one) additional account. 
We say ‘‘only one’” because it is the policy of this 
agency to undertake the initial study and develop- 
ment of service on only one new account at a time. 
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The advertising of the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
(Paint and Varnish) is handled by 
N.W. Ayer & Son. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company indi- 
viduals who read PRINTERS’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY: 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MONTHLY 
Capt. Charles W. Brown President, 
Pittsburgh Yes Yes 
B. J. Cassady General Paint Man- 
ager, Pittsburgh “ is 
E. J. Allee Divisional A dvertis- 
ing Manager, 
Milwaukee, Wis. “ bs 


Information furnished by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
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Letters from readers of Printers’ Ink 


and Printers’ 


Portland Cement Assn. 
For many years the Helder- 
berg Cement Company, of 
which I am an officer, has sub- 
scribed for Printers’ INK, and 
the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion has also subscribed for it. 
This has given me for many 
years an opportunity to read 
your very excellent publication. 

F. W. KELLy, 

President. 


The Michigan Stove Co. 
PRINTERS’ INK is a very thor- 
oughly read journal in this of- 
fice. It first of all reaches Mr. 
Palms, first vice-president and 
advertising director, and is then 
passed on to the heads of vari- 
ous departments, and, as stated, 
is thoroughly read and digested 
each month shortly after its 
receipt. 
H. B. GILuespPIe, 
Treasurer. 


Asbestos Brake Lining Assn. 
Everyone of our members 
and all of their advertising 
agencies read your publication 
every week. It has been my 
pleasure to read PrinTERS’ INK 
for many years, and I get actu- 
ally peevish when the letter car- 
rier is late delivering it. 
ARNOLD A. Mowsray, 
Commissioner. 


Stephen F. Whitman & Son 
I have been a reader of 


PrinTeRS’ INK and PRINTERS’ 

InK MonTHLY for some time 

past. W. P. SHarp, 
President. 


Johnson-Dallis Co. 

I count the week lost when I 
do not read Printers’ INK, and 
an entire month lost when I 
do not read Printers’ INK 
MONTHLY. 


Ernest E. DALLIs. 


. Owner. 


Ink Monthly 


N. W. Ayer & Son 
Printers’ INK and I have 
traveled long and pleasantly to- 
gether—since the very first issue 
I believe—and I think it richly 
deserves the good opinion that 


I have of it. Jarvis A. Woon, 
Senior Partner. 


A. B. Dick Company 
I do miss the friendly visits 
I had with you (John Allen 
Murphy) on occasions, but I 
keep reasonably closely in 
touch with you through your 
interesting and instructive arti- 
cles in Printers’ INK and 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY, both 
of which publications I read 
very religiously. 
F. K. Pennincron, 
General Sales Manager. 


Sargent & Greenleaf, Inc. 

As a reader of your magazine 
covering a period of some 20 
years, I thoroughly appreciate 
its great value to all business 
men. (Subscribe to WEEKLY 
and MONTHLY.) W. R. Hut, 


President. 


The Nu-Shine Company 

Our concern has been a sub- 
scriber for both editions for 
quite a while. The mailing 
address is now in the name of 
E. L. Somers, secretary-treas- 
urer, of the Nu-Shine Company. 
So that same may reach my 
desk more readily, I will thank 
you to change the address to 
B. R. Stone, care of the Nu- 
Shine Company, and enter the 
subscription as permanent until 
further notice, billing us an- 
nually on expiration of sub- 
scription. 3 

We have found Printers’ INK 
and Printers’ INK MONTHLY 
most valuable. B. R. Stone, 


President. 
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The Little 


HE Schoolmaster has listened 

to many arguments about 
copy. He has heard the literary 
flavor both praised and blamed, as 
being without selling value. 

Emotional copy, reason - why 
copy, copy that is specific and 
copy that is whimsical, historical 
or humorous, all have adherents 
and opponents. 

Personally the Schoolmaster 
thinks they are all good in their 
place and knows that all at vari- 
ous times have produced good re- 
sults, which after all is the final 
test of copy. 

It is interesting always to 
analyze a piece of copy where the 
writer has consciously striven for 
a pleasing word effect, and at the 
same time has worked in specific 
selling arguments. Such a piece 
of copy recently appeared in full- 
page newspaper space in London. 
The copy is designed to interest 
the buyer in an easy chair called, 
by a happy choice, the Buoyant. 
Under the appropriate heading, 
“The Rest Cure,” and the draw- 
ing of a man who appears almost 
lost to sight in the depths of an 
easy chair before a fire, the fol- 
lowing copy appears: 

“For all hours of reading and 
reverie; for the talk and the si- 
lence between friends; for all the 
fire-lit and lamp-lit hours of life; 
for now and for always—the 
Buoyant Chair. 

“It stands soft yet solid on the 
rug; planted deep and permanent 
in the peace and quiet of a man’s 
home, and across its broad and 
honest countenance and in and 
out of its deep recesses twilight 
and shadows come and go. It is 
an invitation. It is a temptation. 
Sink down in it; lie back in it; 
curl up in it. It is made for com- 
fort. It breathes comfort. It is 
the king and emperor of comfort. 

“The wonder is that anything 
so soft can yet be so’ strong. 
There won’t be any knuckles in 
the seat of a Buoyant Chair. 
There won’t be any elbows in the 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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back. It won’t cry out in protest 
or in pain—not after a generation 
of merciless use. It will be an 
antique some day, but it will still 
be a great big heap of swallow- 
ing comfort. 

* * * 

“And if you ask for the secret 
of this chair, the secret is mostly 
in the springs. Because, in the 
Buoyant Chair the springs are 
sprung on springs. They are no- 
where and yet everywhere, never 
in the way and never out of it, 
nothing and yet everything, new 
when they are old, and old when 
they are new. 

“Never before has human fa- 
tigue been so pampered and in- 
dulged.” 

The Schoolmaster takes plea- 
sure in passing this bit of copy on 
to the Class. Note the positive, 
assertive, repetitive, selling copy 
“Sink down in it, lie back in it, 
curl up in it.” 

The copy writer, while he ap- 
peals to the buyer’s imagination, 
and mentions the fire-lit and 
lamp-lit hours of life, the -twi- 
light and shadow, never gets off 
the main track of selling the 
chair. He mixes reason-why with 
whimsical words and imagination 
in a manner which makes it ap- 
pear that visitors to the advertis- 
ing convention this year in London 
may pick up some new copy meth- 
ods, as well as give suggestions to 
our British cousins. 


Members of oe Class are 
doubtless as familiar as the 
Schoolmaster with occurrences 


such as one described to him re- 
cently. Friend A had a checking 
account with the Asbestos Na- 
tional Bank. His Friend B, a 
thrifty young fellow, with several 
hundred dollars wanted to open a 
similar account and A_ recom- 
mended the Asbestos National. 

B called at the bank with his 
money. After being — di- 
rected by a uniformed attendant 
to a mahogany desk within a 
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Merchandising «a School Books 


A complete merchandising plan has been 
worked out in connection with Advertising 
in SCHOOL BOOKS for 1924. 


2,000,000 Circulation 


With any part of two million SCHOOL 
BOOK circulation we can provide an 
accurate list showing the number of 
SCHOOL BOOKS sent to each locality. 
This circulation will have its distribution 
nationally to children ranging in age from 
10 to 14 years. The books will go into 
more than 1,500 towns and cities. A com- 
plete list of these places will be provided 
sufficiently in advance of the distribution to 
permit advertisers to “pave the way” for 
this work. 

A smaller circulation can be ordered and 
confined to the Eastern States or to the 
Central and Western States. 

- SCHOOL BOOKS have daily activity and 
a long life—at least two years. Your full 
page advertisement will be a part of the 
lesson. 

To be in the Schools in 1924 space must be 
reserved immediately. 


Write for a copy of the 
MERCHANDISING PLAN 
for Advertising in School Books. 


EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISING Co.,INC. 
Exclusive Representatives of School Book Publishers 


1018 So. Wabash Ave. 1133 Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Advertisi aeReya es) Books | 
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W. I. HuGHEs 
Circulation and Promotion Seroice 


1808 Tribune Bldg. 
Beekman 4987 








= sean S. & M Mailing List 


Anticipate your need for the 
1924 Campaigns—get our esti- 
mate of the of 
cost, and length of time required 
to compile 
A LIST OF YOUR PROSPECTS 

SAMPSON & MURDOCK CO. 
247 Summer Street Boston 


BES2=5 ST 


RUBBEF RCE [ENT 
A Real Adhesive 
Send for free sample 
UNION RUBBER & ASBESTOS CO. 
1133 Broadway NCY. City: 


A Publisher’s 
Opportunity 


A successful publisher with 
a twenty-year record of 
owning, managing and 
“building up’ publishing 
properties, desires a connec- 
tion with a technical, trade 
or class magazine. 

Address 

R. L. C., Box 85 


Care of Printers’ Ink 
































Binders for Printers’ Ink 
$1.00 Each, Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an 
average of ten copies . each. Figure five 
binders for a year’s copies. Each issue, 
as received, can be securely fastened in 
the binder, by a very simple arrange- 
ment, and will open like a book with all 

inside margins fully visible. 
Made of heavy book board, insuring dur- 
Fm ee Covered with Interlaken Book 
; lettered in gold. 
PRINTERS INK PUBLISHING CO. 
Madison Avenue, New York 
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railed enclosure, B was kept wait- 
ing until a “smart” individual of 
perhaps thirty finished talking to 
another employee. Turning - he 
“sized up” B and without asking 
him to sit, learned he wished to 
open an account and in a super- 
cilious manner remarked that the 
bank couldn’t bother with small 
accounts. 

B insisted that he had several 
hundred dollars and mentioned 
that Friend A had sent him there 
and that he understood the amount 
required to hold an account was 

The supercilious one said 
that amount was to be raised to 
five hundred, and helpfully added 
that he’ doubted that B could obtain 
a checking account at any of the 
banks in the district. B retreated, 
humiliated and. disgusted. A 
closed up his account by means of 
a special delivery letter explaining 
his reason. 

Now B is a young chap, a po- 
tential financier, and he found a 
bank that made him feel at home. 
To the Schoolmaster, incidents of 
this sort seem far too common. 
While it is obviously true that 
banks with large overhead cannot 
ccnsider small accounts, it is 
equally obvious that enemies may 
be avoided in enforcing the rule. 
If the time of a bank’s officer or 
employee is too valuable to. be 
spent in a brief regret and ex- 
planation of the conditions, then 
by all means have such matter 
printed on a bit of paper and 
handed the applicant with a smile. 

The favorable reasons which 
brought a small depositor to a 
large bank, if he is not discouraged, 
will be operative when his finan- 
cial position is improved. The 
economics of the present practice 
are entirely against it. Why 
should discourtesy be allowed to 
destroy in the slightest degree 
that good-will which is being built 
by years of advertising and at a 
cost of many thousands of dol- 
lars? The call of an applicant 
should be looked upon as an op- 
portunity to cement a friendship. 
Such friendships though without 
immediate or apparent gain ¢ould 
inevitably result in» ‘gl one way— 
rr sogd-s 


‘ 
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rivate- Rapid- 
Economical 


The Multicolor Press can be simply installed and easily 
operated. Just a corner of the plant and an ordinary 
employee to run it—and there you are! Instantly avail- 
able, private, rapid and economical. Conservative fig- 
ures estimate the saving from 40 to 60%, but it is hard 
to estimate the convenience and time-saving for thou- 
sands of leading firms who are finding it invaluable. 


The Multicolor uses ordinary type, flat electros, zincs and 
halftones. A complete private printing plant, by which you 
can control deliveries and save its cost in one year or less. 


Write for the free book. We'll send, 
also, samples of the good work done. 


LISENBY MANUFACTURING CO. 
225 No. Michigan Blvd. 
Chicago, Ill. 


¢ Multicolor Press 
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Los rene Calif. 


Gained 21,696 
Daily Average Circulation 


Sworn Government Statement, Six 
Months Ending Sept. 30, 1922, 
145,953 Daily. Six Months End- 
ing Sept. 30, 1923, 167,649 Daily. 
Increase in Daily Average Circula- 
tion, 21,696. 


It Covers the Field Completely 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
H. W. Moloney, 604 Times Bidg., New York 
@. Logan Payne Co., 401 Tower Bidg., 6 
North Michigan Ave., Chieago. 








A. J. Nerris Hill, 710 Hearst Bidg., San 
Franolseo, if. 











MANAGER 


on 
economically by — good copy writer 
= a ae ye of ottective anles 
iterature, distinguish himsel 

in sales onal work and direct by 
mail sales. ill Es mere Salary 

200. ddress “B., Print- 
ore ak ng IHinois, Merchants ™ dank Bidg., 











Published in CHICAGO 

wherever 

Hombey READ Lumber 
ss i is cut or sold. 
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Lord & Taylor, the New York 
department store, had an adver- 
tisement in the newspapers on 
Christmas morning, which car- 
ried the spirit of courtesy and of 
consideration for the rights of the 
customer about as far as the 
Schoolmaster has seen it carried 
in many a day. 

It was headed “On Christmas 
Morning” and occupied such gen- 
erous space that there was no 
“—— of any reader missing it. 

Schoolmaster is gladly 
giving of his space so that the 
Class can read for itself this un- 
usual advertisement. Here it is: 

“Christmas day has no place 
for regrets over gifts, selected 
and ordered sent, that have failed 
to come. By this time every 
present that bears the Lord & 
Taylor imprint should be in the 
home for which it was destined, 
ready for the celebration. 

* * 


“To guard against disappoint- 
ment, a number of our people, 
both men and women, have volun- 
teered to devote a part of the 
holiday to making assurance 
doubly sure that every gift pur- 
chased reaches today the person 
for whom it was intended. 

“So our telephone operators, 
stock men, general superinten- 
dents and suburban superinten- 
dents of deliveries, chauffeurs, and 
helpers have made our interests 
and your interests their personal 
interest in seeing that there should 
be no disappointment over the 
failure to make delivery in time 
for the holiday. 

“Last year out of thousands of 
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presents delivered the day before 
Christmas only a handful went 
astray. This year we are striv- 
ing for that great ideal—a per- 
fect score. 

“If a Lord & Taylor gift has 
failed to arrive, please telephone 
Fitzroy 1900 this morning, between 
9 and 10:30 o'clock. A duplicate 
or similar article, if it is humanly 
possible, will be in your hands 
within a few hours. This applies 
not only to New York City, but 
to all cities and towns in the dis- 
trict covered by our daily de- 
liveries. A Merry Christmas!” 


Jahial Parmly Dead 


Jahial Parmly, president of the Will- 
cox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Com- 
pany, New York, died at his home in 
that city on December 26 at the age 
of eighty-one. Mr. Parmly joined the 
company in 1873 as treasurer, and also 
was elected president in 1902. He re- 
tired as treasurer in 1922 but con- 
tinued as president. 


Heads Coca-Cola in Canada 


William M. Brownlee, formerly 
president of the Cable Piano Company, 
Toronto, has been appointed managing 
director of the reorganized Coca-Cola 
Company of Canada, Ltd., which began 
to function on January 1. The com- 
pany has $4,000,000 invested in_ its 
twenty-two Canadian plants and offices. 


Pittsburgh “Press” Appoints 
Allied Newspapers 


Allied Newspapers, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, has been ap- 
pointed national advertising r - 
tive of the Pittsburgh, Pa., Press. 


Joins New York “Tribune” 


Paul K. Thomas, formerly with Er- 
win, bias | & Co., at Chicago, has 
joined the financial advertising statf of 
the New York Tribune. 
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SALES MANAGER 
Available February Ist 
A man of broad experi- 
ence in the automobile 
field who has been sales 
manager of a prominent 
automobile company for 
more than three years. 


Address ‘‘G”’ 
Box 88, Care Printers’ Ink 

















Mechanical Window 
Display Opportunity 


We are the originators and 


play Device that is being used 
by some of the largest con- 
cerns in the world. Very simple 
and can be produced in large 
quantities at a reasonable cost. 


We want to place this device 
in the hands of a Léve, Going 
Concern or a Wide-Awake In- 
dividual who can push it and 
make some real money. We 
will also consider proposition 
of selling it outright. 


all inquiries will be kept con- 
fidential if so desired. 


aaa mat og tad 























Population 69,000 Trading Centre for 150,000 


Brockton, Massachusetts. The Great Shoe City. Brockton shoes 
18,000,000 people. Paper established 1880. 


Printing 23,000 Daily 
Flat Commercial rates 654 ets. per fine, 91 cts. per iach 
Afternoon Paper, Sells for 2 cents 
Averages nearly 2 pages of want advertisements 
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Copy Specialist and 
Executive 


University graduate, financial training, 
eight re in Copy department of large 
New York advertising organization, serv- 
ing financial institutions, manufacturers, 
distributers and retailers. 

For five years has directed copy pro- 
duction. under exacting requirements. 
Has first-hand knowledge of printing, is 
apt in illustrative ideas and experienced 
in color work. 

Wants permanent connection with New 
York City oe financial or other 
concern of standing where he will 
have eouactunily to show creative ability 
and assume large responsibilities. 

Gentile, high type, married, 44. Salary, 
$6500. Address 
“H,”’ Box 89, Care of Printers’ Ink 


ADVERTISING SALESMAN 
WANTED 
OHIO TERRITORY 


A monthly magazine, member of 
the A. B. C. and A. B. P., pub- 





lished for the management of 
manufacturing companies requires 
an experienced representative for 
the Ohio Territory with head- 
quarters in Cleveland. ‘ Reasonable 


drawing account against commis- 
sions. State fully your experience, 
age, and other qualifications. All 
replies will be regarded as con- 
fidential. Address “E,” Box 86, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


PRS aN DW TO EXPORT 
ate = Aweeklymagazinedescrib- 
ae ing foreign advertising, 

837 § shipping and financing 
methodsused bysuccessful American 
export manufacturers. 

EXPORT TRADE AND FINANCE 
282 Broadwa New York City 

Send $1,00 for subscription to next 12 issues 
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Canada Advertising to Obtain 
American Colonists 


Farmers throughout the United States 
are being invited to emigrate to Canada 
in a campaign recently commenced in 
national and State agricultural mediums 
by the Canadian Department ot Immi- 
— and a headed by the 

on. J. A. Robb. Page space is being 
used in a number of farm publications 
in the United States. The campaign 
is to extend over a period of at least 
eighteen months. It is being handled by 
The James Fisher Company, Ltd., a 
vertising agency, Toronto. 


Kuppenheimer Profits Increase 


B. Kuppenheimer & Company, Inc., 
Chicago, House o Kuppenheimer 
clothes, for the fiscal year ended Nov- 
ember 3, 1923, reports net profits after 
depreciation, Federal taxes, etc., of 
$877,723,. in contrast with net profits 
of $366,211 for the preceding fiscal 
year. Trade-marks and good-will are 
carried on the company’s balance sheet 
at a valuation of $1. At an annual 
meeting recently the directors and 
officers were all re-elec’ 


Death of J. F. Ryan 


James F. Ryan, of the E. H. Clarke 
Advertising Agency, Chicago, died De- 
cember 26 at his home in Chicago. He 
started his advertising career with the 
Omaha World-Herald and the Omaha 
Bee, and has since been with Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago,. and operated an 
agency of his own. He was 65 years 
of age. 


San Francisco Publisher Buys 
Weekly Newspaper 


Goovyp F. Morell has bought the 
South San Francisco, Cal., Enterprise, 
weekly newspaper, from Robert 
Mr. Morell also is publisher of the 
Palo Alto Times and the Redwood 
Tribune, both daily newspapers. 


San Francisco Office for 
Lord & Thomas 


Lord & Thomas, Chicago, are making 








arrang ts to open an office at San 
Francisco. It is expected that this 
office will be in operation within a short 
time. 


Watertown “Standard” Ap- 
points Howland and Howland 


Howland and Howland, publishers’ 
representatives, New York, have been 
appointed advertising representatives of 
the Watertown, N. Y., ndard. 
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Classified Advertisements 








cents. Cash must accompany order. 





Classified advertisements in “Printers’ INK” cost fifty-five cents a line for 
each insertion. No order accepted for less thes two dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and and Supplies 


Printers’ Complete  Suthtters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


PERIODICALS, HOUSE ORGANS, 
CATALOGS, etc.—First-class work; Al 
service; prices reasonable. Doing print- 
ing of this nature, but can take on more. 
City advantages, country prices, 67 miles 
from ney York. ng Press, Wash- 
ington, N. J. Phone 100. 


000 MAILING—We will mail your 
bh circulars with our magazine. Big 
Mail Order puller. Men and women. 
If interested address Box 659, Printers’ 
Ink, Chicago office. 


WANTED TO BUY 
Small interest in trade or class publica- 
tion, with possible active connection with 
same. Experienced editor. Box 667, 
Printers’ Ink. 


Addressograph at Half Price—Model 
F2, ribbon print, direct or alternating 
current motor, used eight months, in first- 
class operating condition. W. J. Ellis, 
1114 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A en ee PRINTING HOUSE 
well — , 30 minutes from New 
loing 




















York, book ‘and catalogue work, 

can take on a few more periodicals. 
JERSEY PRINTING CO. 

10 W. 23d St., Bayonne, N. J. Phone 1265 


SALES OUTLET wanted by large manu- 
facturer in New York District, who has 
developed an Armored Flooring which 
will withstand the hardest usage. Ma- 
terial can be sold wherever floor or road 
maintenance is a serious problem. 
Liberal commission allowed with ex- 
clusive territory to a reliable experi- 
enced salesman or sales organization that 
can give proper assurances for steady 
business. Box 642, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Agency 
For Sale 


Here’s your chance to get that little 
ugency you’ve y moth. 4 about. 
Wisconsin town. Nice, well-equipped 
office, Income nearly $5,000 ‘ this 
year. One hard worker and part-time 
stenographer can handle. Growth de- 
pends upon ability of man. eens 
accounts, Big Good rea 

for selling. Price 000 cash. ‘Address 
Box 637, care of “printers? Ink. 











Cylinder Press, WHITLOCK 22-34, 
fly delivery, fully equipped with motor 
in first class a Great sacrifice 
to clear. Lutter, 8th floor, 165 
William Street, New ¥ York City. 





HELP WANTED 





ALESMAN 
Direct Advertising salesman with a rec- 
ord of results. Connection with success- 
ful Detroit concern with a background 
of accomplishments; liberal backing with 
sales promotion work. Box 649, 


PARTNER, ACTIVE OR SILENT, IN 
ADVERTISING AGENCY. Must have 
advertising experience, capital, or both. 
American preferred. ‘“‘N. K.,”’ Box 738, 
673 Broadway. 


FOREMAN OF COMPOSING ROOM— 
Union, high-grade man, experienced in 
layout’ work. Apply by letter, stat- 
ing age, references and salary desired. 
Box 666, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Art Salesman for progressive 
studio specializing in Direct-by-Mail Ad- 
vertising. Commission basis until proven 
—interest in firm as reward, Only a com- 
petent person considered. Box 641, 


WANTED: Man who ++ wd inte 
bulletin pirating by high. 

cern with established Fim in im big mid: 
western city. Selling ability required 
Good opening. Box 639, Printers Ink. 


Advertising Representative or Agency, 
reliable, established, who can increase 
present substantial advertising. Attrac- 
tive commission, co- operation, territory. 
Money Making Magazine, 117 West 
61st Street. Columbus 9245. 


COPY WRITER 
A Seattle Advertising Agency, long es- 
tablished has an opening for an expe- 
rienced copywriter. A man who can show 
the necessary ability to take charge and 
develop department will be given rapid 
advancement. In writing give complete 
particulars together with specimens of 
your work, and the salary you expect to 
earn. Address Box 647, Printers’ Ink. 


HERE I8 AN OPPORTUNITY FOR A 
REAL ENERGETIC ADVERTISING 
SOLICITOR ON A LIVE WEEKLY 
NEWSPAPER IN BROOKLYN. SAL- 
ARY AND COMMISSION BASIS. 
REMUNERATION COMMENSURATE 
WITH YOUR ABILITY. ADDRESS 
GIVING FULL PARTICULARS, FOR- 
MER EXPERIENCE AND REFER- 
ENCES. BOX 653, PRINTERS’ INK. 
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WE CONNECT THE WIRES 


E’RE SCOUTING after 

two newspaper men—a 
classified advertising man- 
ager worth $4,000; a circu- 
lation manager who rates 
around $6,500. Positions are 
in the Middle West. Each 


calls for record of success- 
ful performance in big 
league cities. Wire us, and 
mail all essential facts. No 
advance fee; fair commis- 
sions from men placed. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD Nar’. B'LOG.. SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 





SALESMAN: We have an interesting 
proposition to offer applicants who have 
some experience in high-grade printing. 
Good personality and satisfactory refer- 
ences —— essential. We do the 
missionary work by mail, and supply you 
with live prospects. Territory: Newark 
and surrounding Jersey towns. Apply 
with full information as to experience, 
etc. Box 633, Printers’ Ink. 








ADVERTISING MANAGER 


for high-class woman’s maga- 
zine—woman of experience— 
fine appearance, good sales- 
manship, ambitious, resource- 
ful. Salary and commissions. 
Address Box 650, care of 
Printers’ 


THOROUGH AGENCY MAN 
WANTED! 


A competent, small, successful and 
growing merchandising-advertising ser- 
vice affords a most unusual opportunity 
to an aot, Soy capable = 
experien adv agency man G) 
is desirous but financally unable to go 
into business entirely on his own ac- 
count. To such a man we extend 
every opportunity to develop as far as 
his ability will carry him without any 
investment on his part except his own 
time. 

A man familiar with the textile and 
apparel industries with a thorough 
knowledge of production preferred. Ad- 
dress Box 655, Printers’ Ink. 








SALES EXECUTIVE 
With Advertising Experience 
WANTED 


By a corporation, launching a_ national 
sales campaign, with a revclutionary 

pular-priced specialty where market 
S&S been prepared by years of agitation 
and propaganda. Sales possibilities have 
been tested, with tremendous results. 
This man may come into the organiza- 


tion as an 0} where possibilities are 
unlimited. Moderate investment neces- 
sary, but association with men of highest 
standing assured. Strong su will 

iven the right man. ngent in- 
vestigation will be allowed and must be 
given. Address, Box 663, Printers’ Ink. 
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ADVERTISING SOLICITOR WANTED 
Old established trade paper, New York 
City, has an opening on the selling staff 
for two young men, about 21 years of 
age. Commission basis with small draw- 
ing account to start. Address Box 654, 
Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED—Man with proven ability to 
sell half or two-thirds of the output of 
a modern, brick, mill constructed and 
sprinklered factory, modernly equi 
and now making automobile ies, both 
< and open, established 35 years, 
with unbroken record for earnings, Ex- 
traordinary o tunity is offered the 
man who can | it supplied with some- 
thing to do in wood or metal, or the 
owner will sell outright on account of 
age and other interests. Only appli- 
cants owing full information as to their 
fitness in first letter will be answered. 
Frederic A. Ames, Owensboro, Ky. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPANISH TRANSLATIONS 
SPANISH _ COPYWRITING 


L 
1133 Broadway 
Watkins 3330-J 


REFERENCE ALBUM—Lays flat when 
opened—binds quantity of clippings, 
papers, etc., on — hinges. Con- 
venient sizes. her up-to-date filing 
devices. Zeta-Be Company, 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Industrial and Technical adv. man, age 
27, desires position with manufacturer 
or agency. 8 years’ experience, now ac- 
count executive in agency. Box 643, 
Printers’ Ink. 











Room 1108 














YOUNG MAN, 22, technically 
trained, photographer, typist, wants 
to get into advertising firm in New 
York. Box 661, care Printers’ Ink. 





PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 

College woman, Agency trained execu- 
tive, desires position as Advertising so- 
licitor for a good publication—preferably 
for women. Box 645, Printers’ Ink. 


“My kingdom for an O. K.” 


Agencies! let me put the pull-motor on 
that copy your “resident” staff is fall- 
ing down on. Box 638, Printers’ Ink. 


I am successfully represen’ a New 
York City manufacturer in ila, and 
adjacent territory, and_want one or two 
additional accounts. Prefer lines that 
have some distribution, but need con- 
centrated effort. Box 640, Printers’ Ink, 














Printing Production Man 
available for Advertiser, Agency or 
Printer. Age 32, Gentile, college grad- 
etical rience. d 


\vertisers. 
Is and can plan and super- 
vise to secure a complete uct. Ad- 
dress Box 657, Printers’ Ink. 
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cOPY WRITER AND LAYOUT MAN 
f long experience wants position with 


rade journal or ene manu- 
— arom Myers, amilton 
Seac . 





Managing Editor and Editorial Writer 
n business topics for New York pub- 


ication (six years) connection. 
[as some publicity writing experience. 
Box 665, inters’ Ink, 





ADVERTISING MANAGE R—Experi- 
nced man part time for no more than 
ost of amateur full time. Experience 
neans both savings and sales. Finest 
eferences, Box 652, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 


Young man desires half-time position. 
Pencil sketching. Box 669, Printers’ Ink. 


.COPY WRITER 
Part service of $10,000 man. “Few 
equals” says world’s st wholesale 
house. Manufacturing, wholesale, retail 
experience. Box 651, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY 


New York free lance, formerly big agen- 
cies’ copy chief, will serve manufacturer 
or agency. Box 644, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES MANAGER _ 
or Assistant in large selling organization. 
Fifteen years’ experience in food stuffs. 
Capable of meeting large buyers. Avail- 
able at once. Highest references. Box 
634, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY AND LAYOUT 
College man, 4 years’ experience. Ad- 
vertising manager of gift shop 2 years. 
Familiar with photography, | printing, 
engraving. Wants to connect in N.Y.C. 
Box 662, Printers’ Ink. 
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Experienced Advertising Woman 
available to agency of good stand- 
ing. Address Box 668, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER in New York depart- 
ment store desires position of larger scope. 
Her 3 years’ advertising experience in- 
cludes newspaper copywriting, penis, 
booklets, editing house organs, and free 
lance agency copywriting. (N. Y. C. 
only). Box 660, Printers’ Ink. 


EXPERIENCED COMPILATION MAN- 
AGER—Young lady, eight rs’ contin- 
uous experience as head compilation 
department of a well-known national 
reference publication wishes to new 
connection. Has also library and filing 
training. Highest recommendation from 
present employers. Box 656, P. I. 


ADVERTISING, MAGAZINE and 
PRINTING MAN, now employed as busi- 
ness manager of illustrat ss weekly, 
is now available for position where a 











wide of constructive magazine 
and printing work is needed. Familiar, 
by practical experience, with the selling 


of space, circulation; 
graving costs, etc. 

a secondary consideration, Opportunity 
paramount. Box 648, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCIES — MANUFACTURERS 


Seasoned executive offers ability, loy- 
alty and experience as Treasurer, Of- 
fice Manager, Auditor, Accountant or 
other major executive. Specialist in 
Agency problems. A man who has 
arrived—accustomed to full responsi- 
bility. Knows Agency business from 
A to Z—fifteen years in this and 
manufacturing fields. Box 635, P. I. 








My New Year’s Resolution 


Resolved—That I shall endeavor to con- 
nect with some concern seeking the 
services of an experienced and reliable 
all-around commercial and figure artist. 
Box 646, Printers’ Ink. 


Assistant Advertising Manager 
With Initiative 
Analytical, business-building ideas, Sound 
training, manufacturers, cies, uni- 
a Copy, layout, sales research, 
ete, ersatile. Age 27. Box 658, P. I. 


TOP-NOTCH 
ADVERTISING MAN 


Ten years’ agency experience. Three years 
advertising manager for prominent man- 
ufacturer. Planned and written many 








successful national and direct-by-mail 
campaigns. Familiar with all phases of 
advertisin 


3 and merchandising. Stron 

on ideas, layouts and sales plans. Rapid, 
forceful writer. Understand all ins and 
outs of printing, commercial art and en- 
graving, 40 years of age. Contemplate 
making change and would be interested 
in hearing from manufacturer or agency 
desiring services of a high-caliber man of 
proven ability. S: 500. Address 
Box 664, Printers’ Ink. 





BINDERS FOR 
PRINTERS’ INK 


$1.00 Each, Postpaid 


PRINTERS’ INK binders will 
hold an average of ten copies 
each. Figure five binders for a 
year’s copies. Each issue, as re- 
ceived, can be securely fastened 
in the binder, by a very simple 
arrangement, and will open like 
a book, with all inside margins 
fully visible. 

Made of heavy book board, in- 
suring durability. Covered with 
Interlaken Book Cloth; lettered 
in gold. 


Printers’ Ink Publishing Co. 


185 Madison Ave. New York 
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A Test Kitchen ~ ~ in the heart 
of Boston’s shopping district 


On November 12, 1923, the Boston 
Herald-Traveler inaugurated another 
service to the women of New England 

a service absolutely unique in 
newspaper annals. A Test Kitchen. . . 
in the heart of Boston’s shopping dis- 
trict facing the famous Boston 
Commons and the multitude of busy 
shoppers in Tremont street. Ideal quar- 
ters for a public service . . . providing 
easy accessibility to the thousands of 
home-makers it serves. 


Every new food, every original food 
combination, every labor saving appli- 
ance that is brought to the Better Homes 
Bureau of the Herald- 


the disposal of Herald- Traveler mongrel 

s who are ng the 
purchase of any device are ntaily in- 
vited to avail themselves of the Better 
Homes Bureau’s experience, No prod- 
uct will be suggested for use that does 
not bear the Bureau’s stamp of approval. 





That this innovation among a metropoli- 
tan newspaper’s services struck a re- 
sponsive chord in the women of Boston 
and all New England is best demon 
strated by the tremendous, eager audi- 
ence that daily throngs this down-towa 
laboratory to ascertain the lates 
developments in modern cookery and 





Traveler, is being 
tested. Recipes that 


| “The Sign of a Service” 


DD 


| To National advertisers 





appear in the Bureau’s 
pages are being tried. 
Miss Stena Holdahl in 
eharge of the Test 
Kitchen, is a graduate 
domestic science worker 
and has been engaged 
in food research work 
for the past eight years. 
Thus efficient super- 
vision is assured. 


All foods and appli- 
ances will be subjected 
to a thorough test 
. the results filed 

and placed at 


BOSTON 















of pure foods and the 
best appliances 

advertisers who, being 
business men are con- 
sistent enough to regard 
their advertising as «a 


operation of the Better 
Homes Bureau Test 
Kitchen. 


HERALD - TRAVELER 
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| ‘The Lucky T{® 


OW LONG can The Chi- 
cago Tribune continue its 
amazing growth?” is a question 
frequently asked. 
The chart on this page is drawn 
to scale to picture The Tribune’s 
circulation development. 


Where do we go from here? 











We are going on. 


| In its 77th year The Chicago 
Tribune is determined to pub- 
lish a better newspaper, sell it to 
more people and generate larger 
response for more advertisers 


than ever before. 


The manufacturer who believes 
that business is as good as we 
make it is invited to join The 
Tribune in its triumphant 
seventy-seventh year. 



























































512 Fifth Avenue Tribune Building Haas Building 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles 





